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EDITORIAL 
BOY MEETS BOOK 


One of the most important educators ever in this nation was William 
Harold Payne. He was the first man in America to be designated as 
professor of education. That role was played in the University of 
Michigan. In 1887 he became president of Peabody College. During 
his fourteen years in that office he exerted an influence magnificently 
creative upon the Southern schools. He was administrator, teacher, 
prophet, and interpreter, and his enduring marks are upon all of the 
major phases of education in our section. 

President Payne was a lover of books. He read indefatigably. He 
was particularly fond of literature created for children. He ranged 
far into mature books. He was at home with the philosophers, and 
he translated several books from their original tongue into English 
and these have been used extensively in our schools. 

Dr. George Poret, who wrote a biography of President Payne. found 
among the Payne materials a book whose title is, 


JONAS A JUDGE 
OR 
LAW AMONG THE BOYS 
BY THE 

AUTHOR OF THE ROLLO Books 
Those gentlemen who currently arbitrate literary values perhaps do 
not highly regard Jonas a Judge, but on the fly leaf is a distinguished 
man’s estimate of the book. 


This little book was the first of its kind I ever owned. My father bought it 
in Rochester for me. During the spring I had made some maple sugar in small 
cakes, which I wrapped in cotton and packed in a small oyster keg. I sent my 
sugar to the city by Father, instructing him to buy me a book with the pro- 
ceeds. He found some difficulty in selling the cakes I had kept so carefully, 
on account of the cotton which adhered to them. They were sold, however, 
and the proceeds were used as part payment for this book. I have bought 
many books since, but none ever gave me more pleasure than this. It was my 
first book, paid for in part by my own earnings. 

Three Rivers 

April 8, 1860 W. H. Payne 
[321] 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING IN SMALL 
RURAL SCHOOLS* 


By JOHN E. BREWTON 
Dean of the Graduate School, Peabody College 


The typical small Southern rural school is completely inadequate 
as an educating agency. Drab, dull, monotonous, passive, ineffective, 
it exists for an average of 132 days each year, unobtrusive, futile. 
Consciously it does little for the intellectual development of its chil- 
dren. It is unaware of the cultural needs of its pupils. It has no 
program for improving the community. In it, school is kept and 
lessons are heard much as they were in small rural schools forty 
years ago. It has little equipment and does not use effectively even 
that which it has. 

The dominance of textbook teaching, of dull routine recitations, is 
the most obvious characteristic of teaching and learning in rural 
schools in spite of the fact that 11 per cent of the teachers hold the 
A. B. degree and 52 per cent have had at least two years of college 
and in spite of the fact that 95 per cent of their supervisors have had 
four years or more of college training. Monotonous, meaningless drill 
in formalistic studies followed by long periods of waiting for a short 
period of more monotonous, meaningless drill is a routine so deadening 
and prevalent that it is no wonder rural children leave school at an 
early age, not only without a continued interest in reading but without 
a satisfactory ability to read, not only without an appreciation for rural 
life but without any knowledge of its basic processes. 


In this drab picture there seems to be one bright spot: the few 
schools which consistently employ progressive and scientific practices 
within the limitations of their restrictive social milieu. These schools 
show the influence of a supervisor and the younger Jeanes teacher, 
who increasingly under the stimulation of state programs, are substi- 
tuting a flexible program for the all too prevalent, old fifteen-minute, 
grade-by-grade recitation treadmill. While these schools are rare, 
they do exist, and thereby prove that small elementary schools can 
be made effective wherever there are intelligent leadership and faith 
in small schools. The ray of hope grows brighter because a few 
teacher-education institutions aided by funds from foundations are 
beginning to develop functional programs of education for rural 
teachers. 


*Statements of fact in this article are based on conditions observed in 200 
one-, two-, or three-teacher rural elementary schools, 100 white and 100 Negro 
schools, located in twenty counties of nine Southern states. 
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Rural children yearn for vital experiences. They feel the restrictive 
quality of their daily regimen. When asked what they would like to 
study, they think of some of life’s great realities—caring for our bodies, 
home and family life, making a living, aesthetic enjoyment. If given 
an opportunity to study a subject not now offered, they would prefer, 
first of all and in the greatest numbers, music. Experiences in home- 
making are desired next in order, with physical or recreational experi- 
ences, farming and gardening, art and nature study or science ex- 
periences following. Among other subject fields for which some 
interest is expressed are library reading, foreign language, social 
studies, health, mechanics, Bible, nursing, and other occupations. 

The small rural elementary school, if it is to meet the felt and ex- 
pressed needs of rural children, must provide for more meaningful 
experiences in the tool subjects, reading, writing, and arithmetic; and 
must enrich its program by offering a variety of experimental oppor- 
tunities in the fields of music, home-making, recreation, farming and 
gardening, art, nature study or elementary science, and library reading. 


EXPERIENCES WITH NUMBERS 


“Two times six are twelve, six times two are twelve, seven times 
eight are fifty-six, eight times seven are fifty-six, fifteen minus twelve 
are three, three plus twelve are fifteen. Add, subtract, multiply, 
divide, ready, go, prove, correct, sit down, wrong, stay in.” Thus runs 
the great numbers racket of the rural school, manipulative skill deluxe, 
regular, rhythmical, but unrelated to the realities that clutch relent- 
lessly at the families of the children, developing their attitudes, shap- 
ing their lives! The teacher calls it “mastery of the fundamental pro- 
cesses” and takes her stand on the faith of her predecessors. The 
children call it the best subject they have. Yes, rural children like 
arithmetic; they like it best of all the subjects they take. They like 
its objectivity. They like the competition, the games and devices 
the teacher uses to spur their interest and develop their skill. They 
like to see their “progress” on graphs—so many right and the line 
goes up, so many wrong and down it drops. They like to watch the 
red and blue and silver and gold stars accumulate after their names— 
a ribbon of brightness against the encompassing dullness. That plus 
and minus and multiply and divide may be related to life outside the 
narrow walls of the schoolroom does not occur to them. The exigencies 
of farm finance they will learn over the family table and, in all too 
many cases, drinking from the fountain of the “practical” wisdom of 


their elders they will learn to carry on the folkways of an outmoded 
economy. 
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READING EXPERIENCES 


Teaching children to read is considered by parents and teachers 
alike the chief obligation of the small elementary school. For three 
hundred years this obligation has been recognized. No one denies it, 
least of all the rural teacher. Her daily schedule and the ritual of the 
reading period give evidence of her recognition of the obligation to 
teach her pupils—every single one—to read. Nine-forty-five and the 
tiptoe procession to the recitation bench begins where with book at the 
proper angle and voice at the preferred pitch, each child demonstrates 
his ability to translate printed symbols into vocal sounds. And while 
the teacher hears the lesson, the children of the next group in prepara- 
tion for the inevitable ordeal, begin the unobtrusive trek to the 
teacher’s side, silently pointing to the words they do not know. From 
the recitation bench comes the drone of what might be delightful 
experience if there were any effort to discuss it or to give children 
an opportunity to interpret it; from the teacher, standing in strategic 


position, comes command and approbation, “Next! All right! Next! 
All right!” 


The teacher does her duty by reading as she sees it, but the folkways 
of the rural school are against success. For the rural school does 
not teach 35 per cent of its pupils to read well enough and to find 
sufficient satisfaction in the reading to read at least one book other 
than textbooks in the course of a year. And boys and girls in the 
upper grades who should be reading to add to their experiences in 
science, or adventuring with buccaneer or pioneer, or thrilling to the 
exploits of the great historical characters, are trying to satisfy their 
longing for vicarious experiences by reading Cinderella and The Three 
Little Pigs. Yes, the preponderance of good books read by rural chil- 
dren—good being those books listed in the Children’s Catalog'—are 
simple little stories like Little Red Riding Hood. A small percentage 
who do acquire the reading skill necessary to the enjoyable reading of 
a book read some of the great classics like The Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer, when they are available. 

To an observer, it is apparent that rural children are tasters of 
whatever is offered them. There is no opportunity to explore a field 
by reading—to increase one’s range and deepen one’s experiences con- 
sciously. Choice is limited by the variety of textbooks, the motley 
assortment of the unplanned library, and the degree of skill in reading 
which they have acquired in school. The hidden hunger of their 
bodies is no more appalling than the emotional starvation of their 


1Children’s Catalog, Compiled by Siri Andrews. Fifth Edition. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Company. 1936. 
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souls. The bright places in this gloomy pattern are the few well 
selected libraries to be found in the few progressive, well equipped 
schools, and those schools in which reading is made a meaningful 
part of each child’s experiences. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EXPRESSION 


Rural children have trouble with words. They find it hard to write 
their thoughts. Perhaps the most telling commentary upon the ability 
of rural children to express themselves even in the simplest way is 
the inability of the children in the upper middle grades to write 
answers to questions requiring more than a mere “yes,” “no,” or other 
simple, familiar word. Questions requiring the recall of simple factual 
information, the statement of preferences, and reasons for a preference 
leave many rural children inarticulate. They may tell what; but they 
find it very difficult indeed to tell why. 

Moreover, a very large percentage do not possess the simple tools 
of written expression: vocabulary, spelling, and handwriting. Such 
conditions are not surprising, however, to one who has observed the 
activities of the typical small rural schools. The opportunities children 
have for expression, oral or written, about experiences are exceedingly 
limited. Seldom does one find children engaged in lively conversation 
or discussion; in story-telling; in writing letters, stories, plays, or 
poetry. 


EXPERIENCES IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Rural children of the South do not like history. In a region that 
still glows with cherished recollections of a romantic past and is 
even now straining mightily toward the emerging greatness of a near 
future, country children like history least of all the subjects they are 
taught. Or should one say, in the interest of accuracy, least of all the 
subjects they recite? 

Rural children of the South do not like geography. In a region 
created by nature in one of her lavish moods, rich with rivers, lakes, 
swamps, and salt marshes, with coastal plains, piedmont, ridges, 
mountains, valleys and alluvial plains, with minerals, forests, and 
crops for man and beast, with abundant rainfall, long growing season, 
and ideal climate, with flora and fauna unmatched in the nation, with 
all the potentialities of a garden spot of the world, children do not like 
geography. Can it be that the daily grind, the monotonous march of 
unrelated facts, is responsible for the apathy and even dislike that 
country children feel toward the social sciences? 

“Columbus discovered America in 1492.” “A peninsula is an island 
almost surrounded by water.” “There are six continents—North 
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America, South America, Europe, .. .” “Soil erosion is . . .” To the 
two covers of a book and the four walls of a room, the lessons in 
history and geography are confined, while outside these same walls 
within the experiences of the children, vital lessons may be had for 
the taking. Unfortunately, outside the four walls of all too many 
rural schools the processes of nature, which will in large measure 
determine the cultural pattern of the pupils, continue their endless 
mutations—unobserved, unused, and may be even unknown to their 
teacher. 


ScIENCE EXPERIENCES 


Beyond the science selections in readers, rural children have little 
formal instruction in science, and, as in the social sciences, little in- 
formal instruction through exploration of the immediate environment. 
The field trip is practically unknown in many rural schools. Some 
idea of the failure to capitalize on the interests children have in the 
various phases of science may be had from the following facts. In 
four of every five classrooms of small rural schools simple scientific 
equipment even of the homemade variety is non-existent. In 80 per 
cent of the classrooms there are no insect nets, no cages or boxes for 
the collection of specimens, no magnifying glass. And yet how simple 
would it be for a resourceful teacher to secure such equipment, in- 
cluding the magnifying glass. Of the classrooms visited one lone room, 
a Negro classroom, was equipped adequately to meet the science 
interests of the pupils. And interestingly enough the larger portion 
of that equipment was home made. Visual aids such as pictures, 
stereoptican and slides, and exhibits are non-existent in approximately 
two of every three classrooms visited. There seems to be little dis- 
position to make an effort to acquire such aids. 


Music EXPERIENCES 


Rural children like music and want the opportunity to study it. 
Their love for music is seen in the fact that approximately one of 
every four of them plays some musical instrument. The favorite 
instruments are the piano and the harmonica, other well liked instru- 
ments being the guitar, organ, banjo, bass horn, violin, drum, mandolin, 
ukulele, and trumpet. But the rural school has had practically no part 
in developing the instrumental talents of its pupils. Two of every 
five children have learned to play their musical instrument by ear, the 
greater number of these children being Negro. One in every three 
has learned to play with the help of a relative, the greater number of 
these children being white. 


Though singing may be a habit rather than an art in the small rural 
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school, rural children like to sing. When asked where they sing most, 
they reply, in the order of highest frequency, at school, at home, and 
at church. Thus, despite the fact that song books are not provided 
in 51 per cent of the white classrooms and in 71 per cent of the Negro 
classrooms, the school does encourage group singing. The repertoire, 
it is true, is limited and the tones often flat and unmusical. Religious, 
patriotic, folk, Negro spirituals, and cowboy songs are, in the order 
named, the favorites. 


ART EXPERIENCES 


Typically, small rural schools make no definite provision for the 
development of art appreciation and creative expression through art 
media. When asked what the most beautiful picture they had ever 
seen was, most children mentioned the pictures in the textbooks. 
Only 2 per cent of the children interviewed could name a title. And 
that title was Stuart’s George Washington, a picture seen on the walls 
of many rural schools since the George Washington Bicentennial in 
1932. Art materials are found in only a few well-equipped schools. 
Since children have no crayons, paints, paper, or other materials to use 
in creative expression, it is not surprising that they should be found 
lacking in all aspects of art appreciation. 

Most rural children see their most beautiful pictures at school. It is 
incumbent upon schools, therefore, to see that opportunities are af- 
forded them to see really great pictures. The pictures observed by 
visitors on the walls of most small rural schools are not generally those 
one would wish were there if they are to furnish the most beautiful 
experiences these children are to have with pictures. 


EXPERIENCES IN CRAFTS 


Opportunities for expression of ideas about experiences through con- 
structional activities in woodwork, clay modeling, cement, weaving, 
knitting, basketry, and puppetry are exceedingly limited. In only one 
of every eighteen classrooms do the children have significant experi- 
ences in the crafts. Related to these conditions is the lack of materials 
and tools. 


The failure of the rural school to give experiences in arts and crafts 
is particularly significant when one considers the increasing decentral- 
ization of industry with attendant opportunities for part-time home 
production, the increasing need for elementary experience with tools 
as a part of every man’s training in a technological age, and the possi- 
bilities for enriched personal living that come from creative activities 
in the arts and crafts. 
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EXPERIENCES IN DRAMATIC ART 


The romantic history of the past, the folklore of the hills, the plains, 
and the bayous and the already distinguishable harbingers of a glorious 
future in the now transitional South are mines of source materials for 
the teacher who would stimulate the imagination of her pupils. The 
rural South is a perfect setting for original plays, folk dances, and 
games, and for original music. And if the creative cannot be stimu- 
lated to the point of original production, it could under sympathetic 
guidance, be stimulated to appreciative reproduction. Yet no appreci- 
able interest is evidenced in rural schools in creative activity in 
dramatic Art. 


EXPERIENCES IN HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


Rural children would like experiences in home-making as a part 
of their regular school program. They would like also to learn some- 
thing more of farming and gardening. These desires of children reflect 
a critical judgment of considerable value, for rural children already 
have first-hand experiences with the processes of production, of con- 
sumption, and of country home life. When rural children express a 
desire for experiences in home and family living, they are most 
assuredly giving voice to a “felt need.” Is it not rather deplorable 
that teachers, supervisors, administrators, and teachers’ colleges are 
not equally realistic? 


RECREATIONAL EXPERIENCES 


For rural children recreation is largely a matter of their own devis- 
ing. Stick dolls, pets from barnyard and forest, playhouses of moss, 
cornstalks, grass, and leaves are witness of the imaginative nature of 
the rural child and of the extremities to which his imagination is 
sometimes put. At school the perennial ball game is often the only 
game enjoyed, if the school is extravagant enough to have a ball. 
Beyond an occasional party or picnic, rural children have few recrea- 
tional activities planned for them by either individuals or social 
agencies. They take no trips under the guidance of the school and 
few trips with parents or friends. In fact, in some communities the 
frequent moving of the tenant farmer is an adventure to look forward 
to by the children of his family. Camps for rural children are prac- 
tically unknown. 

The recreational needs of the rural child reflect the needs of his 
parents and his community. They should challenge each teacher. With 
many agencies willing to help her, if only she will let her needs be 
known, she can embark with confidence upon a program to secure 
community cooperation in developing recreational facilities. 
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PROVIDING AN EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM IN SMALL 
RuRAL SCHOOLS 


Teaching and learning in small rural schools will be improved when 
administrators and supervisors attack seriously the problems of the 
rural teacher. An effective educational program can be provided for 
children in the small rural school. This statement is not invalidated 
by the fact that in many rural schools the educational program is not 
effective. Causes of ineffectiveness are many. Chief among these are 
poor buildings and equipment, inadequately trained and underpaid 
teachers, little if any supervision, and a neglectful attitude on the part 
of the administration. Given the advantages enjoyed by urban schools, 
such as adequately-trained teachers, sufficient instructional materials, 


and enlightened supervision and administration, small rural schools 
can be made most effective. 
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SOME CHILDREN AND THE NEWBERY 
MEDAL BOOKS 


RUBY ETHEL CUNDIFF 
Assistant Professor 
Peabody Library School 


There has been a great deal of discussion both pro and con as to 
whether children like the Newbery Medal books. The Newbery 
Medal books, as most every one knows, are books which have been 
awarded this medal as the most distinguished book for children pub- 
lished during the year for which the award is made. The first one was 
given in 1922 for a book published in 1921 and the last one to date 
was given in 1942 for Matchlock Gun, which was published in 1941. 


So many people have said that the choices represent adult interest 
rather than children’s interest that I decided to get the reaction of 
the children themselves. This brought up the first thing which dis- 
turbs persons judging the Newbery Medal books, namely, What is 
a child? or perhaps, When is a child? If you agree with authorities 
which state that a child is a child until he reaches the age of fourteen, 
when he becomes an adolescent, it becomes easier to realize that 
every book on the list will be liked by children. If a child is a human 
being under eight years of age, then the books have not been so 
successfully chosen. 


Of the twenty-one books I got at least one opinion on nineteen. 
Naturally there is not enough evidence to indicate anything but the 
general direction in which the wind blows, but it does seem worth- 
while. 

Most of the letters are from one school. The children were in the 
eighth grade but their reading ability was all the way from about 
the fourth grade to twelfth grade. The children were asked to tell 
how they liked the book, not to write a review of the book. Quoting 
from a letter from the librarian who made this study possible: “I 
feel that this unit has been worthwhile as a library project, since the 
children are finding interest in books that would not normally have 
been read by them.” Speaking of the high eighth grade group, she 
says, “As a group they have shown intense interest. They sit quietly 
for the whole period, with no comment except an occasional, ‘Gee, 
this is a good book,’ or ‘I like this’.” 


According to twenty-six librarians, the order of popularity of the 
Newbery Medal books in 1935 was: 
[330] 
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Most popular: 
Voyages of Dr. Doolittle and Smoky 


Above average: 

Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze 
Average in descending order: 

Invincible Louisa; Hitty; Dark Frigate 
Below average in descending order: 

Trumpeter of Krakow 

Gay Neck 

Waterless Mountain 

Cat Who Went to Heaven 

Tales from Silver Lands 

Shen of the Sea 


Least popular: 
Story of Mankind—Townes* 


In this article I shall not go into any review of any of the books 
but shall quote directly from the letters which the children wrote to 
me and shall comment now and then when that comment may clarify 
the letter. They are arranged alphabetically by title. 


Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol R. Brink, Macmillan, 1935. 


It seemed real and very funny. It took my mind off bad things such as 
the war. I seemed to live right through the book. a 12%. 

It is just right for some one of the age I am. .. . Anyone of ten and up 
could enjoy reading it—Age 12. 

I cared for it because if was about a girl who was a tomboy—Age 13. 

It is very interesting. It is also very exciting.—Age 13. 

The book told of a little girl whose adventures I would like to have had 
myself. —Age 12. 

I like it because it is so very realistic and all the adventures could have 
happened.—Age 12. 


I like this book because it tells how a girl has happy adventures although 
she was a tomboy.—Age 12 


I like it especially for the way it is written.—Age 15. 


Even the severest critics of the books admit that children like this 
one. 


Call It Courage, by Armstrong Sperry, Macmillan, 1940. 


I don’t believe it could happen.—Age 14. 

I liked it very much.—Age 12. 

I think it is a fine book. It is gu for ages eight to twelve. It is 
interesting all the way through.—Age 12. 


Nineteen fourth grade children liked it very much when it was 


read to them. Three fourth grade classes have thought it the best 
story they ever read. 


Quite a few of the children are of Mexican parentage and their 


*Townes, Mary E. The popes, of the Newbery Medal books. Library 
Journal 60: 839-41, November 1, 1935. 
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reading background is meager and their outlook realistic. This book 
is based upon a Polynesian legend. 
Daniel Boone, by J.H. Daugherty. Viking, 1939. 
This book is very good for children. There are not many hard words. 
“€ _. not tell about the fight he had with the Indians, otherwise I think 


it is a good book.—Age 12. 
I thought it was very interesting. .. . It was very well told—Age 13. 


Dark Frigate, by C. B. Hawes. Little, 1925. 
I liked the book very much... . It was very exciting.—Age 13. 
Dobry, by Monica Shannon. Viking, 1934. 


It is one of the best books I ever read.—Age 12. 
It seems like it is a book for younger children.—Age 11 10/12 years. 


= it is a very good book. I like it especially the way it was written. 
—Age 12. 


It is very interesting. The book is very good for children because it 
hasn’t any very hard words.—Age 13. 

4 we very good, but was intended for a younger person than myself. 
—Age 13. 

It is very good. It makes the story clear. Its descriptions are excep- 
tional. I highly recommend it.—Age 14. 


This book is recommended for children from ten to fifteen, so that 
the grown-up attitude of the child who is eleven and ten-twelfths 
years old is interesting. I should like to know his reading background. 
In contrast, the opinion of the fourteen-year-old is also of interest. 

Voyages of Dr. Doolittle, by Hugh Lofting. Stokes, 1922. 


T like this book because it tells a lot of things . . . and it has a lot of good 
stories.—Age 14. 


The book is meant for grades four to six and this child, though in 
the eighth grade, found it sufficiently difficult to hold his interest. 
Some of the children had low reading ability. 

Gayneck, by Mukerji. Dutton, 1927. 


I enjoyed reading the book... . I was thrilled when I read how the black 
are Jahore, sacrificed his life for Gay-neck.—Age 13. 
think it is rather slow reading because it isn’t interesting —Age 12 7/12. 


The language bothered this child where it might be the main charm 
for some other one. She cannot understand why it says “O Master 
of many tongues... .” 

Hitty, by R. L. Field. Macmillan, 1929. 


The book was very good .. . when I got started to read it I couldn’t get 
away from it.—Age 11. 


I believe this book would be more interesting for younger pupils.—Age 13. 
There is considerable difference of opinion about Hitty. Some think 
that when a child is old enough to read it she will have lost.interest 
in dolls, but Hitty isn’t just a story about a doll—younger children 
usually like it if read to them and many children agree with the 
eleven-year-old quoted above. Probably the emotional development 
of the thirteen-year-old accounts for her lack of interest. 
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Invincible Louisa, by C. L. Meigs. Little, 1933. 

A twelve and a half and a thirteen-year-old agree that it is good 
for their age and older, or as one said, “grown-ups and children.” 
One had read all of Miss Alcott’s books. Another thirteen-year-old 
liked most the illness and death scenes. She also felt as Louisa did 
about playing out of doors and being such a tomboy. 


Matchlock Gun, by W. D. Edmonds. Dodd, 1941. 

Was voted by a fourth-grade class the best book they ever read 
when their teacher read it to them. Have had no other reports upon 
it. The same class thought the same thing of Call It Courage. 

Roller Skates, by Ruth Sawyer. Viking, 1936. 

Three twelve, and thirteen-year-olds think that it is a good story, 
one said you could not make it any better and one thought everything 
was possivle. One thought it was interesting enough for junior or 
even senior high school besides grammar school. 


Shen of the Sea, by A. B. Chrisman. Dutton, 1925. 
A twelve-year-old said all of the stories are Chinese and some are 
quite interesting. A thirteen-year-old liked it because it was humor- 


ous and each story was interesting but not too long. Thought it rather 
childish but still it was good. 


Probably he felt that he should be too grown up for it, though the 
standard lists indicate that he wasn’t too old for the book. 


Smoky, by W. R. James. Scribner, 1926. 

Three twelve-year-olds think it very good. Two say this is about 
the best book they had read. A thirteen-year-old says, “Young chil- 
dren might have liked it but I am sure that boys or girls my age would 
not thoroughly enjoy it.” 

This is one of the titles that the critics of the selections have all 
agreed that children like! It is supposed to be for grades seven to 
eight. 

Tales From Silver Lands, by C. J. Finger. Doubleday, 1924. 

A fifteen-year-old, who, since he was in the eighth grade was a little 
slow, apparently thought he shouldn’t like the book. He says, “I did 
not like the book because it has many fairy tales like the magic dog 
and I know there is no such a thing. In other parts I liked it because 
it interested me a lot.” 


A thirteen-year-old considered it a very good book for younger 
children. 
Thimble Summer, by Elizabeth Enright. Farrar, 1935. 


A thirteen-year-old and a fourteen-year-old both thought the book 
very good for a younger person. 
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I agree with them there. Better for the fourth and fifth grades, is 
my opinion. 

Trumpeter of Krakow, by E. P. Kelly. Macmillan, 1928. 

A twelve-year-old said of this book, “I liked this book very much. 
It kept me in suspense. I think it is an ideal book for boys.” 

A thirteen-year-old said, “This is a very fine book and I’m not 
exaggerating.” 

Of this book Miss Scott says, “A number of junior and senior high 
school boys and some girls regard it as a favorite book.”** 


Waterless Mountain, by L. A. Armer. Longmans, 1931. 

One twelve-year-old thought it had too many names (Indian names) 
for the animals and the rest of the things and one thought it sort of 
like a fairy tale, one thought it was every minute telling something 
exciting and another thought it was an excellent book. 


White Stag, by Kate Seredy. Viking, 1936. 

Was reported on by eight children from eleven to fifteen. One 
said that in some places it was interesting. Mostly it was tiresome. 
One said that it was the best book read this year, while another said 
“It was one of the best books I ever read.” The eleven-year-old said, 
“I do not go in for legends very much, but this is one legend that held 
my interest.” The others thought it very interesting. One liked it 
because it was about ancient times. 

This is one of the books that many adults think is beyond children, 
seven out of eight liking it very much isn’t bad. 


Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, by E. F. Lewis. Winston, 1932. 

A thirteen-year-old is enthusiastic, “I think anyone would like this 
book very much, as several of my friends have read it and they all 
agree with me.” 

Three other children from eleven to fourteen years of age read it 
and liked it. 

No copy of The Cat Who Went to Heaven was included in this 
project, probably because the librarian felt that it would be too 
young in interest for the group. Mary Townes says Story of Mankind 
is least popular while Miss Scott says of it, “Seldom chosen by a 
child for recreational reading, but is used time and again by junior 
and senior high school students interested in history.” This was not 
included because of its length. 


Has this proven anything? Nothing except that under favorable 
circumstances most children to whom they are suited like these dis- 


**Scott, Carrie E. The Newbery Medal awards. Library occurrent 11: 
371-73, July-Sept., 1935. 
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tinguished books for children. That there are some children who, 
on account of background, reading ability or interests, will not find 
pleasure in these books and that they are not for them. There is no 
attempt to prove whether they like them better than any other book, 
either written at the same time or later or earlier. A child cannot 
like a book he has not read and it was a desire to have them have a 
chance to see whether they would like them or not which prompted 
this experiment. 

Some few of the books definitely were not suited to the children 
who picked them, but on the whole, as their reports show, they did 
like them. There was no compulsion to say that they liked them, 
because they were told that I wanted to know what children thought 
about the books. The idea was that I didn’t know and that I wanted 
to know, but that it made no difference to me what I found out. 

The result to me is a firmer conviction that if children are intro- 
duced to these books by a person who knows them and likes them, 
the children will, for the most part, like them too. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR RURAL TEACHERS 
THROUGH PROFESSIONAL READING 


OLE PHILIP SAND 
State Teachers College, Bemidji, Minnesota 


Today the American farmer and his family play a role of universal 
importance in our economic picture. A world has turned to them for 
help and food. If agriculture is to meet this challenge today and to- 
morrow, an intelligent farm people must be maintained. Their schools 
must be kept on a level of high efficiency if the total welfare of our 
nation is not to suffer. With the ranks of the rural teachers already 
being filled with inexperienced and too rusty teachers, the demand for 
intensive and more widespread professional guidance for their in-serv- 
ice growth becomes imperative. The many problems confronting these 
newcomers make them dependent on expert advice. The younger and 
less experienced teachers have suffered from the speeding-up process. 
The former teachers—now married—who are returning to teaching 
during the emergency have professional needs, too, because education 
has undergone many changes in philosophy and in practice during the 
past decade, and the group must be brought up to date in both fields. 


It is, therefore, desirable that rural teachers make use of some good 
professional books, in addition to magazines and the teachers manuals, 
in order to meet the problems they face. The following annotated list 
of references has been made brief, since it is hoped that every rural 
teacher can have access to most of these books through her county 
superintendent’s office. The reading and group study of these books 
would lead to improved procedures with children, the ability to hold 
one’s own in discussions, awakened interest in original research, in- 
creased professional reading, and new power in handling classroom 
situations. 


The following books have been recommended by members of the 
Bemidji State Teachers College Laboratory School staff and college 
faculty, as particularly usable. A few general books have been listed 
first; others are arranged by learning areas. 


The war emergency is an opportunity as well as a responsibility for 
rural teachers to grow while in service and to give rural youth the 
education they need. 
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10. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


. Gites. Teacher-Pupil Planning. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 


An excellent picture of democracy in practice in the schoolroom. 


Goopykoontz. Family Living and Our Schools. D. Appleton Century 
Company, New York, 1942. 


Takes in various agencies in the community showing how the school is ore among 
many agencies in the educational set-up. 


LEE, J. Murray; AND LEE, Davis May. The Child and His Curriculum. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1940. 


Includes excellent material definitely practical for a teacher with much or little 
training in any kind of school. Based on recent educational research relative to the 
curriculum. mphasizes in Part I, understanding the elementary school child; and 
in Part II, experiences as constituting the real curriculum. 


Lowthu, F. J. Everyday Problems of the Country Teacher. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1936. 


Serves as a guiding reference book on many of the problems of the rural teacher. 


Deals with guiding objectives, essential principles of school practices and general 
teaching-learning procedures. 


Monroe. Encyclopedia of Educational Research. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1942. 


A valuable source book for practically all fields of education. 


National Education Association. Department of Rural Education, Wash- 
ington, D 
Special Problems in the Education of Rural Children, Yearbook, 1931. 
Agencies Contributing to Rural Education, Yearbook, 1932. 
The Organization of the Curriculum of the One-Teacher School, Year- 
book, 1933. 


Economic Enrichment of the Small Secondary School Curriculum, Year- 
book, 1934. 


Rural School Libraries, Yearbook, 1936. 

Adjustments in Rural Education, Yearbook, 1937. 

Newer Types of Instruction in Small Rural Schools, Yearbook, 1938. 
Community Resources in Rural Schools, Yearbook, 1939. 

Child Development and Tool Subjects in Rural Areas, Yearbook, 1941. 


REINVEHL, CHARLES M.; AND AYER, FrED C. Classroom Administration and 
Pupil Adjustment. D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1940. 
Places the educational aspects of organization of the classroom and adjustment of 


— upon a modern functional basis and offers help in solving all problems rela- 
ive to extra-teaching duties of classroom teachers. 


Ritter, E. L.; AND SHEPHERD, L. A. Methods of Teaching in Town and 
Rural Schools. Drydin Press, New York, 1942. 
Especially valuable to rural teachers. 


ScHATZMANN, IMAN E. The Country School: At Home and Abroad. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942. 


This book describes in non-technical style the rural schools and rural life of 
Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, England, and Italy, and concludes with a 
chapter on the general problem of rural education in the United States. It thus 
presents concrete evidence of the democratic practices and ways of life in parts of 
pre-war Europe, and suggests their contribution and significance to American rural 
education and well being. ny gig A useful for teachers are case studies of com- 


munity-centered rural schools in the United States. Richly illustrated, stimulating, 
practical. 


WorrorbD, Kate V. Modern Education in the Small Rural School. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1938. 


A very practical treatment of teaching and learning in the modern small rural 


school including several chapters describing problems of organization and school- 
community relationships. A k no rural teacher can afford to be without. 
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Works, GeorGeE A.; AND LESSER, SIMON O. Rural America Today—Its 
Schools and Community Life. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1942. 


A searching inquiry into the nation’s number one problem now handicapping a 
full half of the nation’s youth. Covers not only what is taught and how it is taught 
in the schoolroom, but also the library service, health, recreation, social welfare, 
community planning, and other aspects of social conditions in rural America. 


ZynE, CLAIRE T. Willingly to School. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago, 1935. 


A beautifully illustrated book with many full-page photographs of the modern 
elementary school in action. 


ARITHMETIC 


Morton, Ropert LEE. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School, 
Volume I, Primary Grades. Silver Burdett Company, Chicago, 1937. 


Emphasizes numbers as a series of meaningful experiences and stresses the im- 
portance of relationships and activities. Brings together and presents the results 
of recent research. 


Morton, Rosert LEE. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School, 
Volume II, Intermediate Grades. Silver Burdett Company, Chicago, 1938. 


Intends to assist teachers of grades four, five, and six in their teaching of arith- 
metic and is most informative for students, supervisors, and superintendents. 


Morton, Rospert LEE. Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary School, 
Volume III, Upper Grades. Silver Burdett Company, Chicago, 1939. 


Deals ae ge with teaching of arithmetic in grades seven and eight and treats 
extensively and adequately the teaching problems of these grades. Especially val- 
= for teachers is Chapter 12, which presents a discussion of the arithmetic text- 


Witson, SToNE, DALYRIMPLE. Teaching the New Arithmetic. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. New York, 1939. 


This book develops a rational view of arithmetic as a functional service tool. It 
presents a simplified program based upon the surveys of usage. 


Teaching of Arithmetic. Tenth Yearbook, National Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics. Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, 1935. 


Presents some of the most important ideas and proposals concerning the teaching 
of arithmetic in the schools. Emphasizes the more elementary phases of mathematics. 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS 


(Includes reading, language, spelling, and handwriting) 


Barnes, Harry G. A Philosophy of Speech Education. State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1939. 
An excellent summary of the entire field of speech education. 


Barnes, Harry G. Speech Handbook—A Manual for a First Course in 
Speech Training. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. 


Designed to emphasize the principles of effective speaking in a practical manner 
7 ene each student into direct contact with them in relation to his needs and 
abilities. 


Betts, Emmett A. The Prevention and Correction of Reading Difficulties. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Illinois, 1942. 


A new professional book in a simple and straight-forward style, about a problem 
— confronts teachers everywhere—the problem of pupils who are retarded in 
reading. 

Dr. Betts, who has had wide experience as a teacher, principal, superintendent, 
and director of research, discusses the problem in the light of available evidence, 
and brings together the findings which “Clear the Air” for the classroom teacher. 


Bonn, Guy. Developmental Reading in High School. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941. 


Material is direct and practical with stress on developing reading skills through a 
consciously developmental program. Reading growth should continue on the upper 
levels. Becoming increasingly complex it demands direct and specifically planned 
programs rather than incidental teaching. Specific skills and abilities are discussed, 
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10. 


12 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


standard tests are suggested, reading as related to science, social studies, etc., is 
analyzed. 


Broom. Effective Reading Instruction in the Elementary School. McGraw 
Hill Company, New York, 1942. 
One of the newest studies on the market. 


cone, JEAN. The Play Book. Harcourt, Brace and Company, Chicago, 


Suitable for work with eighth grade students—combines methods and materials in 
a way which indicates solid basic philosophy. Includes good suggestions for radio 
play. choral reading, etc. Plays can be given in junior high school: ‘Spreading the 

ews”; “The Bishop’s Candlesticks”; “Bread.” 


Dotcu, E. W. Teaching Primary Reading. The Garrard Press, Cham- 
paign, Illinois, 1941. 

Many poe suggestions in teaching the initial steps in reading. Very practical 
book with distinctly modern point of view. 


DurRELL. Improvement of Basic Reading Abilities. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New York, 1940. 
A valuable remedial book. 


FEREBEE, JUNE. They All Want to Write. Bobbs Merrill Company, New 
York, 1939. 
The story of four grade-school teachers and their pooled experiences in handling 
something upward of a hundred children at every level of the elementary school in 
the elusive business of learning to write well. 


HEFFERNAN, HELEN (Editor). Newer Instructional Practices of Promise. 
Twelfth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1940. 

Presents experiences of children in modern schools in various curriculum areas 


with concise statements on implications of newer trends and evaluation of out- 
comes. Experiences in reading are especially valuable. 


Kirk. Teaching Reading to Slow Learning Children. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Chicago, 1940. 

Presents the problems and techniques of helping the slow-learning child acquire 
the skill of reading. 


Language Arts in the Elementary School. Twentieth Yearbook, Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C., 1941. 


Presents a detailed report of trends in language arts with good descriptions of 
school practices in each area. 


seams, JAMES. The Student Editor. The Macmillan Company, New York, 


To quote the author in the opening lines of the book, “This is not a textbook in 
technical journalism. It is designed for the use of teachers and students engaged 
in publishing school materials of various kinds in an ordinary class situation.” 


McKee, Pau. Language in the Elementary School. (Revised Edition) 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1939. 
Presents practical procedures for developing ability in various types of oral and 


written expression in ~~ of the elementary school. Spelling and handwriting 
receive separate treatment. 


McKee, Paut. Reading and Literature in the Elementary School. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Chicago, 1934. 
Deals with important problems concerned with the improvement of instruction in 


reading and literature in the elementary school. Includes summaries of important 
pieces of research. 


PARRISH, WAYLAND MAXFIELD. The Teacher’s Speech. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York, 1939. 
A text in the fundamentals of speech adapted specifically to the problems and 
needs of the average teacher in a general school situation. It is easily read and 
emphasizes problems of pronunciation and diction. 


Publications of the National Council of Teachers of English. D. Appleton 
Century, New York. 
An Experience Curriculum in English. Wilbur Hatfield, Committee Chairman. 
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Should be of value to all who deal with language arts. Deals with experiences in 
all phases of English from kindergarten to senior high school. 


Correlated Curriculum in English. Ruth Mary Weeks, Committee Chairman. 
Deals with the correlation of English with other subjects. 

Educating for Peace. Presents splendid background for post-war thinking and 
planning and gives those who deal with language arts definite suggestions for edu- 


cating toward understanding. Units are suggested for elementary grades and 
upper levels. 1941. 


Conducting Experiences in English. A concrete account of the dynamic process 
of adjusting English curriculum to a ey population, a changing society, 
and a changing philosophy of education. ° read in order to gain understanding 
of how the experience idea is functioning in the classroom and in local curriculum 
revision programs. 1939. 


18. RaupicHeck, Letitia. How to Teach Good Speech in the Elementary 
Schools. Noble and Noble Pub., Inc. New York, 1937. 
For use by the classroom teacher rather than by the speech correctionist. Sug- 
oe information and materials concerning voice training, phonetics, choral speak- 
, creative dramatics, and other important phases of speech. 


19. THomas, CHaRLES Swain. The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays. Little 
Brown and Company, Boston, 1936. 
Collected by a member of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 


this edition of standard plays for young people has excellent classroom study and 
production. The notes are of assistance to both students and teachers. 


20. Warp, WrnIFIELD. Creative Dramatics. D. Appleton Century Company, 
New York, 1930. 

Contains step-by-step procedures for dramatization of literature, for working with 
balladry in seventh and eighth grades, for a one-act plays in the classroom 
when the purpose is educative, and for directing a formal one-act play for audience 
purposes. Suggestions are practical; lists are basic. 


SCIENCE, CONSERVATION, HEALTH, AND SAFETY 


Science 


1. Craic, Geratp S. Science for the Elementary School Teacher. Ginn and 
Company, Boston, 1940. 

Written for classroom teachers of the elementary school to help them think of a 
subject matter area as contributing to the child’s growth in useful directions and 
as a necessary means to achieve social objectives. Suggests problems and solutions 
a classroom activities which include discussion, experiments, excursions, and 
reading. 


2. Croxton. Science in the Elementary School. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1937. 


Contains a comprehensive and inspiring theoretical basis for the teaching of ele- 
mentary science and a wealth of detailed source material for classroom use. 


3. Powers. A Program for Teaching Science, Part I. 31st Yearbook of 
S. E. Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 


Marks the turning point in science education, pointing common school science 
education toward developing the scientific attitude and understanding basic science 
generalizations to promote enriched living. 


TuHayer. Science in General Education, Progressive Education Association. 
D. Appleton Century, New York, 1940. 
Implements, interprets, and helps to put into operation the philosophy of the 31st 
yearbook. 
Conservation 


1. —_«  _ Rich Land Poor Land. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
nc., 


Dramatic overview of use and misuse of natural resources in America since the 
time of settlement by white people. Tells what is being done to conserve and make 
wiser use of resources. 


2. CHEYNEY, HANSEN. This Is Our Land. Webb Book Publishing Company. 
St. Paul, 1940. 


A realistic and practical presentation of canservation. 
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Health 


1. CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B., AND SELKICK, THEODORE K. School Health Prob- 
lems. F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1941, 

A good reference for teachers and prospective teachers giving some history of the 
school health movement and dealing with the general problems of growth, factors 
influencing it; the health examination and control of communicable disease with 
suggestions for administration. The relationship of physical education to the health 
of the school child and problems of safety are discussed. 


2. Committee Report. Suggested School Health Policies. Reprinted from 
and Physical Education, May and June, 1940, Vol. 
. Nos. 5 and 6. 


Integrates the views of many professional groups regarding various phases of 
school health programs. 


3. GRANT, RutH E. Handbook of Health Education. Doubleday, Doran and 
Co., New York, 1936. 

Proposes a program of health education for the rural school, organizing the possi- 

bilities for health-teaching offered especially in rural areas. Makes an analysis of 


relationships between school, home, community, and public agencies in health 
education. 


4. NysSwanverR. Solving School Health Problems. New York. The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1942. 
Presents the outcomes and details of a four-year intensive study of school health 
service in New York City. Includes descriptions of what has been done in an or- 
ganized way by both public and private agencies for the health of school children. 


5. Health Education. National Education Association and American Medical 
Association, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1941. 


Supplies from many sources an authoritative compilation of technical statements 
and a consensus of professional opinions relative to health education. A valuable 
pane is the illustrative units of work. Especially for classroom teachers and 
supervisors. 


6. Health in Schools. Twentieth Yearbook, American Association of School 
Administrators. National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


A complementary publication to Health Education. Designed especially for school 
Se. Takes a long-time view of health education in the light of present 
conditions. 


Safety 


1. Parry. Teaching Health and Safety in the Elementary Grades. Prentice 
Hall, Inc., 1940. 


Presents certain materials that concern the teacher as an example of health and 
suggests units of content in elementary health and safety lessons. Sample lessons 
are provided, illustrating different methods for the various grades. 


2. Safety Education. Eighteenth Yearbook, American Association of School 
Administrators, National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1940. 


Places emphasis on procedures and activities carried on in the school. Has a 
chapter on the rural school and another on the elementary school. 


3. Strack, HERBERT J.; SEATON, Don C.; AND HybE, FLorENcE S. Safety in the 
World Today. Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1941. 


To aid schools in their contribution to solving the national problem of safety. 
Provides for teaching of safety as a separate subject or through integration with 
other subjects and suggests splendid activities. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
(History, Geography, Citizenship) 


1. FREDERICK, RoBeRT W., AND SHEATS, PauLt H. Citizenship Education 
—_—_* Social Studies. Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, 


Defines the meaning of good ow ee and answers the question of how subject 
matter shall be organized for teaching. Includes a summary statement of the prin- 


ciples of education for citizenship through the social studies. 


2. Ketty, Mary G. Learning and Teaching History in the Middle Grades. 
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Ginn and Company, Chicago, 1936, 


Gives a complete program of teaching social studies units in the middle grades 
from motivated assignments through directed study to checks, exercises, and appli- 
cation to the pupils’ immediate environment, 


3. KRONENBERG. Programs and Units in the Social Studies. National Coun- 
Social Studies. National Education Association. Washington, 


Very practical book for the social studies teacher. 


4. WesLey, Epcar Bruce. Teaching the Social Studies. D. C. Heath and 
Company, Boston, 1942. 


A revision of this popular high school reference includes annotated references and 
special helps for elementary teachers. 


5. Younc, Wimuram E. (Editor) The Social Studies in the Elementary 
School. Twelfth Yearbook. The National Council for the Social Studies. 
National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 1941. 


Presents the results of a questionnaire study, and has sections on the child, the 
school, and society; curriculum development in the social studies, samples of social 
learning, and evaluation in the social studies. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


1. Jack, Harotp K. Physical Education for Small Elementary Schools. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1941. 


Presents an excellent plan of graded physical education for small and rural 
schools. Treats all eight grades and answers the problem of what the school with 
limited time and equipment can do. 


2. LaSatie, Dorotuy. Physical Education for the Classroom Teacher. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1938. 
A usable book for the rural teacher. 


3. LaSatLe, Dorotuy. Rhythms and Dances for Elementary Schools. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York, 1936. 
Contains music and direction for a well-rounded rhythmic program. 


4. MASON AND MITCHELL. Active Games and Contests. A. S, Barnes and 
Company, New York, 1935. 


a | the reader with practically all play activities of an active nature. Very 
specific and practical. 


5. NIELSON AND Van Hacen. Physical Education for Elementary Schools. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 1931. 


A scientific contribution in bringing together activities which have been analyzed 
and tested against the judgment of well-qualified experts. The program is organized 
on broadest conception of the function of physical education in the modern 
world. 


FINE ARTS 


Art 


1. BosweLL, Peyton. Modern American Painting. Dodd Mead and Company, 
1939. 
Contains eighty-six large full color illustrations selected from the series on con- 
temporary American artists published in Life. 


2. eae NaTALIE. Arts in the Classroom. John Day Company, New York, 


Shows how an intelligent, apnpenatie and kindly fourth grade teacher released 
the creative spirit in her pupils and secured results which are almost unbelievable. 


3. CRAVEN, THomas. A Treasury of Art Masterpieces. Simon and Schuster, 
New York, 1939. 


Contains 144 full page colored reproductions of representative paintings of the 
world’s most famous paintings. There are notes by Thomas Craven on each painting. 
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4. GOLDSTEIN, HARRIET AND VETTA. Art in Everyday Life. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1941. 
Shows the principles of art as they are seen in familiar works of art and as they 
are related to every day problems. 


5. ee, R. R. Crafts for Children. Studio Publications, New York, 


Gives historical account of crafts of children in European countries. 


Presents 
splendid account on needs for craft activities. 
6. Tomutinson, R. R. Picturemaking by Children. Studio Publications, New 
York, 1934. 
Discusses how children draw. [Illustrations and dissertations show universality of 
drawing. 
Music 


Although the teachers’ manuals for the three or four popular series of music 


texts are the best professional books available in music, a few general ones are 
included. 


1. Cuiine, SarAH Y. Let’s Explore Music. Ginn and Company, Chicago, 1940, 
Contains a number of type lessons in music appreciation. Very practical. 


2. Current Yearbook. Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois, 1942. 


Current practices in music teaching are treated in this volume. 


3. Grove, GEorGE C. Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 7 Volumes. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. 
A thorough and complete dictionary of musicians and complete treatise on music 
of the world. Stories of operas, symphonies, descriptive music, etc. 
4. McConatuy, MIESSNER, BIRGE AND Bray. Music and Rural Education. 
Silver Burdett and Company, Chicago, 1933. 
Suggested methods and procedures for the rural teacher. Well organized. 


RECREATIONAL READING WITH A RURAL BACKGROUND 


1. ALpRICH, Bess STREETER. Song of Years. D. Appleton Century Co., New 
York, 1939. 


Pioneering novel of early Ohio life. A best seller. 
2. CARROLL, GLADys Hasty. As the Earth Turns. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1933. 
Pulitzer prize winner, and stirring story of farm life in Maine. 


3. CATHER, WitLta. My Antonia. William Heinemann, Ltd., London, 1930. 
Dramatic story of Pioneering in Nebraska. 


4. Cuase, Mary ELLEN. A Goodly Fellowship. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1939. 
Observations and experiences gained mostly from teaching in private schools. 
Amusing narrative style. 


5. ENsLow, ELLA; AND HarLtow, ALvIN F. Schoolhouse in the Foothills. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1937. 
A teacher’s first experience in an isolated country school. 


6. Frost, Rospert. Collected Poems. Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1930. 


A philosophy of living in poems of nature, in New England setting, but applicable 
to rural life in many places. 


7. GARLAND, HAMLIN. A Son of the Middle Border. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1935. 


Autobiographical sketch of pioneer life in Wisconsin, Iowa, and North Dakota. 


8. RAWLING, MarJorIE KINNAN. The Yearling. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Chicago, 1938 


Keenly written, dramatic novel and best seller. The story of Florida Cracker 
folk. Pulitzer prize winner. 


9. Baamaan, Oe E. Giants in the Earth. McClelland & Stewart, Toronto, 


Pioneering Norwegians in Montana and the Dakotas. Fascinating drama of pio- 
neer settlement. 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” 


FRANCES M. BOMAR 
Librarian Peabody Demonstration School 


The strangest thing about it was that it should have happened on 
Monday. Everyone knows from experience that disagreeable and un- 
pleasant happenings take place on this day, and I was expecting to look 
upon a discouraging scene when I opened the door to the primary 
room that morning. There had been weeks of interrupted school 
program, epidemics among the children, the teacher away because 
of illness, a series of unsuccessful substitutes, until the condition had 
become one of unhappiness, disorder, and rebellion. It was now 
Monday morning again, a new substitute was on duty, but instead of 
the confusion and chaos I had expected, I saw a group of interested 
children sitting in a circle about a stranger who, judging from the 
atmosphere of the scene, must have been well into the adventure of 
some fairy tale. No one realized I had opened the door, so I quietly 
and quickly withdrew. “Thank heaven,” I said, “there is a person 
who knows the magic that lies in the words, ‘Once upon a time.’” 


Magic of storytelling—This young person had gone on duty on a 
cold Monday morning, facing a new and difficult situation, but she 
brought with her potential magic and it had worked. She had been 
able immediately to transfer a group of children from a disagreeable 
scene to one of adventure, fun, and activity. She had not only erased 
the feeling of unhappiness and disorder from their minds, and sub- 
stituted there order and pleasant experiences, but she had also estab- 
lished herself as leader of the group, capable and trustworthy. They 
had accepted her as eagerly as they had accepted the inviting land 
of the unreal as a happy substitute for the real, where but lately there 
had been so much disquiet and unrest. 

It was Plato who said, “. . . Fashion the minds with such tales, even 
more fondly than they mold the body with their hands.” It is no 
new thing that we recognize the value of stories in the lives of chil- 
dren we teach; we measure the influence of literature, and we study 
reading lists in order that we may provide material best suited to 
the group; we spend much time with those who have but little skill 
in the art of reading, but we pass over very lightly the magic of a 
story well told, or storytelling as an agent to react both upon skill 
in language and appreciation for literature. Yet within the range 
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of our immediate tools, there is no agent more effective, none more 
natural, and none more easily used. 


Appreciation for language and literature begins really with an in- 
dividual from the first experience of hearing and understanding. So 
closely bound up with imagination and expression of thought is the use 
of words that skill and appreciation always present a problem to the 
individual from the beginning of learning. One of the most accurate 
indicators as to a child’s background when we first meet him at 
school, is his vocabulary and his use and appreciation of words. Some- 
times the child has had a good beginning, children’s songs, verses, and 
stories at home, he may have had parents who helped him, by 
example anyway, to speak clearly and carefully. Frequently, how- 
ever, the conscious beginning of a child’s effort in language and litera- 
ture must begin with his first experiences at school. It is there that 
we make the greatest use of storytelling. 


The story hour, as conducted regularly for a group of children, 
has two distinct purposes. The first is primarily for the entertainment 
of the period. It must contain material suited to the interest level 
of the group, and it should do certain specific things for them. Some- 
times it needs to quiet them, to rest them, and it may succeed where 
other agents fail completely, for nothing is more soothing than a story 
well told for this purpose. Sometimes it must transfer the group 
from definite disturbing thoughts to peace and confidence. At another 
time its purpose may be to enliven, interest, and inspire. This plan- 
ning is not a difficult procedure; it requires a survey of children’s 
literature, but from the great wealth of material at hand in our own 
language one is able always to select the story that is needed. A 
story well selected for a group does not fail within itself. It will be 
the important event of the period, the characters will think and speak 
and live, if we will let them, and for the group of listeners it is as 
though the story is taking place before them. We may fail as story tell- 
ers, we may misjudge, misinterpret, or fail to get it across but it is 
we who fall short; the magic of storytelling does not fail. 


Since the early history of man we can see the love people have for 
a story well told. The popularity of the radio story and play show 
that modern man has the same enthusiasm for stories as the primi- 
tive man had for the tales of the medicine man. It is the strange 
power of words that can carry a group of people from perhaps a bur- 
den of unhappy thoughts into a scene where they completely forget 
the circumstances of real life and live in imagination for that time. 
It is the power of the spoken word. What an agent it can be in teach- 
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ing the young, in the presentation of literature, and in the control and 
guidance of group thinking. 

Back of the entertainment given in the story hour lies its second 
purpose; here the background of the work of the storyteller is ana- 
lyzed, for she has much in mind that her group is not conscious of. 
She spends much time in the study of words, because they constitute 
the instrument of her art, and by her own use she aims to build in 
her group a consciousness and an appreciation for words, for sentences 
well spoken, for sounds that are significant. She is teaching language 
as an art. As the group becomes experienced in the activities of the 
story hour, out of their own desire and enthusiasm many will want 
to take part in the stories, to speak for certain characters, to tell stories 
themselves—she is teaching speech or language as a science. Within 
her planning comes pleasurable experiences in verse and story; she 
intends that this hour shall be so important and so real, that the group 
will experience the events of the story as they really would happen; 
she aims to bring to life the emotions and experiences that make up 
this story. She is teaching literature and an appreciation of the 
worthwhile in that field. As this work advances original and adapted 
presentations are used and she is finally teaching creative writing 
and drama. Storytelling is therefore a combination of these various 
fields; it sets forth in a natural and simple art the basic skills found 
in the kindred fields of reading, language, speech, literature, and 
drama. 


Thus do we deeply set our stakes into the learning process by the 
use of the story hour. The skill in use of language is basic to our gen- 
eral use of books, and books represent knowledge. Skill in the use of 
words releases our individual thoughts and emotions, giving us ability 
to speak well and to think clearly. We think of the skillful use of 
language as one of the highest points of attainment as an individual 
achievement, a mark of culture and a signal characteristic of leader- 
ship. This consciousness we seek to awaken in the child through lan- 
guage as it is spoken about him. There is a charm in listening to the 
voice, the language of a storyteller, the certain rhythm and cadence of 
well chosen words, the stir and fire of feeling in certain others, the 
mystery and lure of others. This is not lost on a group of young 
listeners. There is unconsciously built up among them a love for one’s 
native tongue, a love for words and appreciation of their use, and 
most importantly, a desire to experiment with them. 

All the arts seek to awaken in us the full meaning of half developed 
thoughts and feeling that we are but dimly conscious of. Literature, 
however, does this more clearly and more completely because it is 
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universal. It represents life to us. The keynote to appreciation of 
literature is the ability to release life from the printed page. In 
teaching children, we find that this ability is not easy for some. It is 
not always enough simply to give a child a book; with that book must 
also be given ability to translate from the printed page the thoughts 
and feelings bound up in it. Storytelling is our strongest agent 
in this field, because it aims to take words that may to some be cold 
and lacking in meaning, and make them alive and real. It aims to set 
forth an incident as not only real but vital and important. The char- 
acters in it must be as convincing and true to life as the people we 
know, they must have definite mannerisms, voices, and manner of 
thought and speech. It must all move and for the time being live. 


Literature thus presented to children becomes a pleasurable experi- 
ence. Books become an essential part of living; to enjoy stories fur- 
ther one must learn to read well. Language becomes important because 
it represents the pleasant experience he has had. The art of telling a 
story proves to be one of the simplest yet one of the most powerful 
agents we can find in the field of language and literature. It fits into 
our curriculum of modern education with adaptability and a charm 
that builds interest in all its related fields, and where this work is 
hard and the process dull, it is nothing short of magic. 


THE FLOWERY KINGDOM 
(As Seen Through Children’s Books) 


LURENE GREER 


Since interest in China has been greatly increased by the war which 
has drawn her so much closer to us, those interested in the reading 
of children have wanted to know what picture of China is available 
to this country’s young people. It was found that there are books 
from picture books up through the grades. Information is to be found 
upon all phases of Chinese life as well as descriptions of the climate, 
the Great Wall and a typical town. Children can read of the way the 
Chinese children live, how they comb their hair, what their clothes 
are like and the kinds of houses they live in. There is a picture drawn 
of the gardens, the plants and animals peculiar to that country. 
Laborers, peddlers, shopkeepers, news reporters, fishermen, water- 
carriers, and beggars pass before the fascinated eyes of the child. 
Holidays, games, toys and festivals come to life in the pages of these 
books. The list is arranged alphabetically by author. The approx- 
imate grade level is given in figures at the right of each title. 


AyscoucH, Mrs. FLORENCE. (WHEEL- 
ocK). Firecracker land; pictures of 
Chinese world for younger readers; 
illustrated by Lucille Douglas. Hough- 
ton, 1932. 35lp. illus. $3.00. 7-9 


BasiL, GEORGE CHESTER. Test tubes 
and dragon scales, by George C. Basil 
in collaboration with Elizabeth Fore- 
man Lewis. The John C. Winston 
company. cl1940. 316 p. $2.50. 8 


Buss, Mrs. HELEN (Corv). Hon- 
orable goat; illustrated by A. A. Wat- 
son. Crowell, 1940. 168p. illus. 
$2.00. 4-6 


Brooks, ELBRIDGE STREETER. Young 
people of history; their endeavors, 
their achievements and their times, 
by E. S. Brooks. G. P. Putman’s sons. 
c1913. 407p. $2.00. 4-6 


Buck, Peart S. The Chinese chil- 
dren next door; illustrated by William 
Arthur Smith. John Day, 1942. 63p. 
illus. $1.50. 5-9 


Buck, Peart S. The young revolu- 
tionist. Friendship press, 1932. 225p. 
$1.50. 8 


Bunker, F. T. China and Japan. 
Lippincott, 1928. 253p. illus. (Land 
and people ser.) $1.60. 7-8 


CANNON, Marian. San Bao and his 
adventures in Peking; written and il- 
lustrated by Marian Cannon. Dutton, 
1939. 74p. illus. $1.50. 4-6 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our 
friends of China, Ah Hu and Ying 
Hera; illustrated by Curtiss Sprague. 
American book company, 1937. 232p. 
illus. 80c. 3-4 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Our neighbors 
near and far. American book com- 
pany, 1939. 222p. illus. (Our world 
and ourselves.) $1.00. 4-5 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Tales of a 
Chinese grandmother: illustrated by 
Malthe Hasselriis. Doubleday, 1937. 
261p. illus. $2.50. 4-6 


CHRISMAN, ARTHUR BowlE. Wind 
that wouldn’t blow; stories of the 
merry Middle Kingdom for children 
and myself; with silhouette decora- 
tions cut by Else Hasselriis. Dutton, 
1927. 355p. illus. $2.00. 5-8 


Cutanc, H. F. Popular Chinese 
tales. The Ho Chi press, 1930. 101p. 
$2.00. 5-8 


Doone, Rapko. Red beards of the 
yellow river; illustrated by Harry 
Deitch. Macrae Smith company, 1939. 
203p. illus. $2.00. 6-8 
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ELDRIDGE, Mrs. ETHEL J. Yen-Foh, 
a Chinese boy; adapted from Chinese: 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Whitman, 
1935. 29p. illus. $1.00. 4-5 


FLACK, MAJORIE, AND WIESE, Kurt. 
Story about Ping. Viking, 1933. 32p. 
illus. $1.00. 1-3 


FRANCK, Harry ALVERSON. China; a 
geographical reader; with many il- 
lustrations; largely from photographs 


by the author. Owen, 1935. 256p. 
illus. (Travel in many lands, bk. 2.) 
96c. 6-8 
FRANCK, Harry ALVERSON. Marco 
Polo, junior. Century, 1929. — 
GEORGE, MarIAN MINNIE. A little 


journey to China and Japan, by Ma- 
rian M. George. Flanagan company, 
1931. 166p. 76c. 4-6 


HANDFORTH, THOMAS. Mei Li. Dou- 
bleday, 1938. 52p. illus. $2.00. 1-3 


HEADLAND, Isaac TayLor. Chinese 
boy and girl. Revell, 1901. 176p. 
illus. $1.75. 7-8 


HEKKING, JOHANNA M. Pigtails: il- 
lustrated by Molly Castee. Stokes, 
1937. 112p. illus. $2.00. 4-5 


HILLyerR, Virci. Mores. Child’s 
geography of the world; with many 
maps and illustrations by M. S. W. 
Jones. Appleton-Century, 1929. 472p. 
illus. $2.00. 4-6 


HOLLISTER, Mrs. Mary (BREWSTER). 
Beggars of dreams; pictures of Kurt 
Wiese. Dodd, 1937. 234p. _ illus. 
$2.00. 6-8 


HOLLISTER, Mrs Mary (BREWSTER). 
Mulberry village; a story of country 
life in China; illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Dodd, 1936. 287p. $2.00. 5-7 


HOLLISTER, Mrs. Mary (BREWSTER). 
River children; a story of boat life in 
China; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Dodd, 1935. 246p. illus. $2.00. 5-7 


HOLTON, PRISCILLA. Blue junk. Long- 
mans, 1931. $1.75. - 


Howarp, Mrs. Atice (Woopsury). 
Ching-Li and the dragons; illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. Macmillan, 1931. 55p. 
illus. $2.00. 4-6 


JEAN, S. L. & Hatock, G. T. Spend- 
ing the day in China, Japan, and the 
Philippines. Harper, 1936. $2.00. 6-8 
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LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Little 
Pear; the story of a little Chinese boy; 
written and illustrated by E. F. Latti- 
more. Harcourt. 1931. 144p. illus. 
$2.00. 3-5 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES. Little 
Pear and his friends; written and il- 
lustrated by E. F. Lattimore. Har- 
court, 1934. 178p. illus. $2.00 3-5 


LATTIMORE, ELEANOR FRANCES, The 
questions of Lifu, a story of China; il- 
lustrated by the author. Harcourt, 
1942. 104p. illus. $2.00. 3-5 


Lewis, Mrs. ELIZABETH (FOREMAN). 
China quest; illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Winston, 1937. illus. — 


Lewis, Mrs. ELIZABETH (FOREMAN). 
Ho-Ming, girl of new China. Winston, 
1934. $2.00. 6-8 


Lewis, Mrs. ELIZABETH (FOREMAN). 
Young Fu of the upper Yangtze; il- 
lustrated by Kurt Wiese. Winston, 
1932. 265p. illus. $2.00. 7-9 


PACKARD, LEONARD OSCAR, AND SIN- 
NOTT, CHARLES PETER. Nations as 
neighbors. 2d rev. ed., Macmillan, 
1935. 673p. illus. $1.92. 7-9 


PERKINS, Mrs. Lucy Fitcu. Chinese 
twins. Houghton, 1935. $1.75. 5-7 


NORMAN HINSDALE. Chi- 
nese fairy tales. Crowell, 1924. 230p. 
illus. $1.75. 4-6 


Pitman, NoRMAN HINSDALE. Chi- 
nese playmates; or, The boy gleaners. 
Page, 1911. $1.00. 1-3 


PITMAN, NORMAN HINSDALE. Chi- 
nese wonder book; illustrated by Li 
Chu-T’ang. Dutton, 1919. 219p. il- 
lus. $3.00. 4-6 


Pope, CLIFFORD HILLHOUSE. China’s 
animal frontier. Viking, 1940. 192p. 
illus. $2.50. 8-9 


Poston, Mrs. MartHa LEE. Ching- 
Li, by Martha Lee Poston, pictures by 
Weda Yap. T. Nelson & sons, c1941. 
40p. $1.50. 2-4 


Price, Outvia. Middle century; a 
Chinese lad’s adventures in his own 
land; illustrated by C. L. Baldridge. 


World book company, 1926. 176p. 
(Children of the world 


Rowe, Dorotuy. Moon’s birthday, 
and other stories of Chinese children; 
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illustrated by K. O. Shuang-Sho and 
Ma Tau-Yu. Macmillan, 1927. 124p. 
illus. $1.75. 4-6 


Rowe, Dorotuy. Rabbit Lantern, 
and other stories of Chinese children; 
with introduction by L. C. Porter; il- 
lustrated by Ling Jui Tang. Macmil- 
lan, 1925. 98p. illus. $1.75. 3-5 


Rowe, Dorotuy. Traveling shops; 
stories of Chinese children; pictures 
by Lynd Ward. Macmillan, 1929. 109p. 
illus. $2.00. 4-6 


SEEGER, ELIZABETH. Pageant of Chi- 
nese history; illustrated by Barnard 
Watkins. Longmans, 1934. 386p. il- 
lus. $3.00. 6-9 


Sowers, Mrs. PHytuts (AYER). Lin 
Foo and Lin Ching; a boy and girl of 
China; illustrated by Margaret Ayer. 
Crowell, 1932. 121p. illus. $1.50. 4-5 


SPENCER, CORNELIA. Three Sisters, 
the story of the Soong family of 
China; illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Dav, 1939. 279p. illus. $2.00. 8-9 


STARR, FREDERICK. Strange peoples. 
Heath, 1901. 186p. illus. 92c. 


STULL, DE Forest anp Hatcu, R. W. 
Journeys through many lands; a text- 
book in the new geography. Allyn, 
1941. 143p. illus. (Our world and to- 
day, v. 1.) $1.10. 4-5 
Mrs. STRONG 


TIETJENS, EUNICE 


(Hammond) & Louise S. 
China; ed. (and) illustrated by Bur- 
420p. 


ton Holmes. Wheeler, 1940. 
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illus. (Burton Holmes travel stories). 
$1.60. 5-9 


TrowsrinceE, L. J. Betty of the con- 
sulate; a little girl’s adventures in old 
China. Doubleday, 1929. $2.00. 6-8 


Van BERGEN, Ropert. The story of 
China, by R. Van Bergen. American 
book company, 1902. 236p. $1.75. 4-6 


Van Loon, H. W. Van Loon’s geog- 
raphy; the story of the world; writ- 
ten and illustrated by H. W. Van 
Loon. Garden City publishers, 1940. 
525p. illus. $1.00. 7-9 


Watn, Nora. The house of exile, by 
Nora Waln; with illustrations by C. 
Le Roy Baldridge. Little, 1933. 337p. 
$3.00. 7-8 


Wiese, Kurt. Chinese ink stick; a 
text and drawings by Kurt Wiese. 
Doubleday, 1929. 199p. illus. $2.00. 3-6 


Wiese, Kurt. Lian and Lo. Double- 
day, 1930. unp. illus. $1.50. 2-3 


Wiuiamson, F. R. Beyond the 
Great Wall. Bobbs, 1936. $2.00. 6-8 


Woop, EsTHER, Pepper moon; pic- 
tures by Laura Bannon. Longmans, 
1940. 32p. illus. $2.00. 3-4 


Woop, EstHer. Silk and satin lace; 
illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Longmans, 
1939. 225p. illus. $1.50. 4-5 


Younc, Evetyn. Tale of Tai. Ox- 
ford, 1940. 3lp. illus. 75c. 1-3 


Younc, EvEtyn. Wu and Lu and Li. 
Oxford, 1939. 3lp. illus. 75c. 1-3 


ADULT EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


JOHN O. GROSS 
Department of Educational Institutions 
The Methodist Church 


Educators have almost arrived at the goal of making the United 
States literate. Nevertheless, democracy still faces dangers. The 
simple hope of the nineteenth century that all perils would be removed 
from the young republic through the diffusion of knowledge fre- 
quently is challenged. Educators of the twentieth century recognize 
that democracy is threatened, not by illiteracy, but by disuse of the 
free mind, and by the unwillingness of citizens to accept the serious 
responsibility of making decisions for themselves. They have en- 
larged the program of education in the formal period of training far 
beyond the historic three R’s. The least part now of adult education 
work is its moonlight schools for illiterates; its task is to get literates 
to use their literacy. Herbert Spencer defined education in such fash- 
ion when he said it is not knowledge, but action. President Hibben of 
Princeton, in a milder tone, said that education is the ability to meet 
life’s situations. 

It is appropriate for all who are engaged in education—teachers of 
children in the elementary schools, teachers of youth in secondary 
schools and institutions of higher learning, and leaders in adult edu- 
cation—to consider their ‘mutual interdependence. If the educational 
objective of making citizens is realized, it must be the dominant aim 
on all levels of learnings. Whenever one part is out of balance with 
the other, the desired results are not secured. The teacher in the 
elementary schools receives children from an environment created by 
adults, but is expected to make out of them the kind of citizens our 
democracy needs. 

Perhaps the educational cycle may be clarified by a personal obser- 
vation made at the famous Blue Hole in northern Ohio. The Blue Hole 
is a large pool formed by an underground river. In the depths of the 
apparently motionless water there is a luxuriant growth of micro- 
scopic plant life that because of its iridescent colorization presents a 
chance for crystal gazing in water rather than glass. Out from the 
pool flow 7,000,000 gallons of water daily. Notwithstanding its opal- 
escent beauty, the water is dead, devoid of oxygen and fish cannot live 
in it. Someone, however, found that it could be aerated so that the 
finest species of trout could live in the stream. Near the source of it 
a series of large paddle wheels were placed to lift the water as it 
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flowed from the hole. The water passing over the falls is aerated 
and now forms one of the most attractive trout streams in the nation. 

The Blue Hole is an appropriate parable of education. From the 
adults flows a stream oft freighted with ideas that must be aerated, 
and to adult society the stream returns. The crucial period for educa- 
tional development is recognized to be between the points where 
formal education in the school system begins and ends. The teacher 
stands as the nation’s number one aerator, and through his faithful- 
ness and constancy protects the democratic society from succumbing 
to false and destructive conceptions of life. 

The effective work of teachers as aerators may be noted in the na- 
tion’s health. In a few generations important health-building prac- 
tices have been widely adopted. The hostility of the adult population 
toward vaccination made the fight against smallpox, typhoid, diph- 
theria, and other contagious diseases difficult. I heard the wife of a 
well-to-do-farmer in an Eastern Kentucky county, during a smallpox 
scare declare, “We have not been vaccinated and do not expect to be. 
Whenever smallpox breaks out, we eat lots of hog lard and drink 
sassafras tea.” In 1941, in literate Iowa, the legislature refused to 
make vaccination against smallpox and diphtheria compulsory for 
children of school age. Medical authorities in the nation are able to 
curtail communicable diseases only as rapidly as they can eliminate 
the prejudices held and transmitted by adults. 

An interesting story of how a school teacher acted as the aerator of 
a basic scientific fact is found in the autobiography of the late Dr. 
William E. Barton, father of the Honorable Bruce Barton. Doctor 
Barton began his public work as a school teacher in Knox County, 
Kentucky, during the 1880’s. One day he noticed that the son of the 
community’s preacher was absent. Upon inquiry, he learned from 
the school trustee that the child had been taken out of school because 
the teacher said that the earth was round. The community was 
greatly agitated and it was evident that the matter had to be cleared 
up. It was suggested that Barton debate the question with the preach- 
er. Accordingly, a challenge was issued to the minister to debate the 
subject, “Resolved that the earth is flat and stationary and that the 
sun revolves about it every 24 hours.” Each debater was to select a 
colleague, and Barton’s fellow aerator was the late Professor Frank 
Disney, pioneer school teacher of eastern Kentucky. The preacher 
secured a brother minister from Laurel County, who held similar 
convictions. The debate took two evenings, and terminated with a 
decision in favor of the teachers. The community accepted the verdict 


of the judges and school work again became normal on Richland 
Creek. 
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Among the ideas that flow from the adults, none are more discon- 
certing than perverted political ones. Many of these are demoralizing 
and deadening, and they need aeration. If skeptical about this, study 
campaign literature and see if the fundamental qualifications for the 
holding of office, such as ability, training, and character, are not made 
subservient to party regularity, personal need, and family connections. 
In one state a one-legged man who desired to be the clerk of the county 
court, an office that demands more than average intelligence, and cer- 
tainly unquestioned integrity, addressed his appeal to “fellow defec- 
tives” of his county, the blind and the lame, and stated that he has a 
large number of relatives in the county and that one of his third 
cousins once ran for governor of the state. He says that he has led an 
active life as a merchant, cafe owner and operator, and trucker. He 
omits reference to his jail and penitentiary record, but instead adds, 
“Last year I gave my heart to God and joined the church. I attend 
church regularly, and am happier now than at any time in my life.” 

The blatant hypocrisy of political campaigners is evidenced by the 
labored effort made by persons of doubtful character to secure the 
support of the better element by showing their enthusiasm for law 
enforcement. Here is the opening announcement of a candidate who 
wants it known that he is on the “right side.” 

“When I was an outlaw, running up and down the public highway, 
drinking alcorub and liquor, beating my fellowmen in the head with 
rum bottles and clubs—I was a popular man with the law violators. 
But since I have reformed and gone to living for the betterment of 
humanity, and trying to reform and bring to justice those who violate 
the law as I did, I am now being branded by them as a robber, a cut- 
throat, and a thief. Sometimes they call me an old red-headed devil, 
but I care not what they call me. I am going to do my duty as an 
officer.” 

Children who are able to read the announcements of the candidate 
will have some doubt about the value of training as a qualification for 
public office. Financial need often forms an appeal. The following 
statement is illustrative of what many counties meet annually: 


“To all who believe in giving the motherless or orphan children a chance, 
will you please talk and vote for ............... It will mean an education, 
food, clothes for those who can’t obtain an education without help. Mothers, 
think of your children. I know you love them. Then please think of mine. 
No mother to help them. I love them, but without your help it is impossible 
for me to school them. I have preached to the people for 25 years without 
price or money. Pure and undefiled religion is to visit the fatherless and 
widows in their afflictions and keep yourselves unspotted from the world. 
Bro. Preachers, please help. We Christians are supposed to bear one an- 
other’s burdens. I am making this appeal to you because I need your help. 
This is my chance to school my children. So please don’t deny these little 
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bright-eyed girls and boys of the only chance in life for an education. School 
teachers, please help me. My dear friends, this is the only chance you will 
ever have to help me feed, clothe and school my children. My faith is stayed 
on you. A vote against me will be denying these motherless children of their 
God-given rights. Please help me.” 


If no holds are barred in the political arena, and patronage and pull 
are more effective than skill and qualifications, teaching citizenship in 
the school system will be ineffective unless the stream heavily laden 
with false and pernicious ideas is fully aerated. 

The religious, social, and political traditions of America prevent 
trusting alone in aeration to produce the kind of citizenship desired. 
There is a story in the Bible about a beautiful and prosperous city that 
discovered its water supply to be polluted. It sent a delegation to ask 
a transient prophet to help. He led them to the spring forming the 
source of the stream and cleansed it. Education for citizenship cannot 
concentrate its efforts on the stream and ignore the fountain. The 
formal program of education of the young too often is progressively 
undone by the adults. Life-giving ideas placed in youth are neutral- 
ized by the indifference or hostility of the body politic into which they 
flow. Aeration is an essential, but educators must work not only 
toward eliminating false conceptions from the stream, but in pro- 
ducing true views at the source. 


One of the most encouraging principles lifted to the surface by the 
present adult education movement is that learning does not end with 
maturity. The ancient maxim—‘“You cannot teach an old dog new 
tricks”—applies neither to dogs nor men. Adults are going to learn. 
That is inevitable. The level, or quality of the learning must be lifted. 

The program of adult training frequently is limited by the tech- 
niques associated with educational practices. Sometimes it is difficult 
to dissociate education from ways of learning, the school, the teacher, 
the classroom, or the lecture hall. Certainly, if adult education ad- 
vances, such views that limit the nature of education must be elim- 
inated. Education also is often viewed as a terminal episode in a per- 
son’s life. Commencement, instead of the beginning, is the end of the 
era of learning, and the time when a student knows more than at any 
other day of his life. Adult education, as Dr. L. P. Jacks has signifi- 
cantly observed, seeks to transform education from a passing episode 
to a sustained process. Most work in adult education, unlike that of 
formal schools, is not kept going by external pressures such as com- 
pulsory attendance laws and courses for credits. Adults, irrespective 
of what they think of progressive education, require their teachers to 
be helpful, interesting, and stimulating, or they do not continue. 

The facilities for adult education are greater than at any known 
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period in history. School, church, newspaper, motion picture screen, 
radio, and other instruments of education are accessible to most of our 
people. The radio alone makes it possible for almost the entire pop- 
ulation of our country to have the best in music, and drama, and to 
receive news of the important happenings in the world almost as 
quickly as they occur. Some universities open to the public classes of 
wide interest by broadcasting them. Nearly 90% of all the rural 
homes in Iowa have radios. Newspapers do not depend upon the 
news alone for their circulation, but upon syndicated materials. Edu- 
cated people quote, without embarrassment, from the columns of 
Walter Lippman, and follow with respect the editorial views of such 
scholarly editors as Herbert Agar of the Louisville Courier-Journal, 
or W. W. Waymack of the Des Moines Register. In these same news- 
papers, the women find daily carefully prepared menus and other aids 
to successful housekeeping. In fact, the newspaper has changed from 
merely a reporter of current events to a sort of teacher giving infor- 
mation and guidance on a multiplicity of interests. The moving pic- 
ture screen in its effort to furnish high-grade entertainment, has made 
available masterpieces such as “David Copperfield,” “A Mid-summer 
Night’s Dream,” and “Romeo and Juliet.” It also reminds its au- 
diences of their humanitarian and social responsibilities through such 
great films as “Boy’s Town,” “Grapes of Wrath,” “Mrs. Miniver,” and 
“Good Earth.” The church maintains a deep interest in learning, 
through its constant emphasis upon study groups, missionary educa- 
tion, and religious instruction. Today it relies more than ever before 


upon education in producing an intelligent following to further its 
purpose and program. 


But the many improved facilities possible for the dissemination of 
knowledge do not guarantee that our citizens will have their intellec- 
tual life lifted. Literacy involves far more than the ability to sit, 
look, and listen. Knowledge becomes power when geared to meet 
life’s situations. An educated citizen is one who not only utilizes the 
resources to build him personally, but also to make the social order 
in which he lives offer opportunity for growth and development. The 
adult educational movement with its variety of offerings, presents so 
many possibilities and such unsurpassed equipment that if it fails it 
will be because of an inadequate incentive. 

To try to “make a citizen” is a worthy aim, but may be too general 
or vague for an effective objective. Citizenship may have to be the 
by-product of a movement to train adults. The idea of universal edu- 
cation, one of the chief results of the Reformation in Protestant coun- 
tries, was the marginal result of a religious awakening. The dynamic 
it supplied for education may be noted from the preamble of the first 
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general school law passed in 1647 by the Massachusetts Bay Colony: 
“It being the chief project of the old deluder, Satan, to keep men from 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, as, in former times, keeping them in 
an unknown tongue, so in these later times, by persuading them from 
the use of tongues; so that at last the true sense and meaning of the 
original might be clouded and corrupted with false glosses of de- 
ceivers; and the end that learning may not be buried in the graves of 
our forefathers, in Church and Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our 
endeavors.” The incentive for the growth of the intellect was pro- 
pelled by the desire to save the soul. 


The work of adult education must operate on at least two levels of 
our population. The first level consists of persons who, because of 
insufficient training or skill, do not have anything but a bare subsis- 
tence in the democracy. The second consists of persons who are lit- 
erate, but who are not using their literacy as an instrument to pro- 
mote or insure democracy. They have the capacity to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of civilization, such as its science, art, and culture, but are 
not using it. Clearly, then, the success of adult education depends 
upon the incentives that will awaken the desire for improvement on 
the part of individuals, and quicken social responsibilities. The net 
result of the efforts will be responsible citizenship. 

The case histories of those who have profited by adult education 
courses show that often some unrealized desire for improvement fur- 
nished the incentive. The housewife, with limited educational oppor- 
tunity, found through adult work a chance to “catch up” with husband 
and family. The jobless husband found that by cultivating his latent 
skills he could lift his earning power, and create new confidence in 
himself, and faith in his country. Economic poverty and intellectual 
deficiency seem to be companions; and the economic status of an indi- 
vidual rises in proportion to training. Latent skills in undeveloped 
persons should be listed among the nation’s most valuable undeveloped 
resources with which the government may help to solve its human 
problems. 

The accuracy of defining education as the ability to meet life’s situa- 
tions seems to be confirmed in a report on formal training of the relief 
load in six problem areas of the nation. The study showed that of the 
heads of families reporting 16% had no’formal education; 27% had 
not gone beyond the fourth grade; and another 25% ranged between 
the fifth and seventh grades; only 19% had finished the eighth grade. 
The Appalachian region, which included the Kentucky mountain sec- 
tion, showed only 11% of the heads of families receiving relief had 
finished the eighth grade; 3% had attended high school two years or 
less, and 0.5% had finished high school. The schooling of 56% of the 
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relief load heads did not exceed the fourth grade. At the other ex- 
treme, a study of college graduates revealed that during the depres- 
sion’s gloomiest period only 4% were listed among the unemployed. 

One may inquire in a technological era, where much is produced by 
few, if there is justification for increasing the number of trained per- 
sons. A negative view takes the nation away from an inborn precept 
of freemen, the pursuit of happiness or the right for self-growth. This 
direction leads ultimately to a permanent under-privileged class, and 
results in the destruction of the democratic plan. In the novel, “The 
Devil Takes a Hill Town,” the plodding, unimaginative worker, satis- 
fied only with wages for food, is described as “duck soup” for any dic- 
tator that arises. Wendell Willkie, in another way, said the same 
thing: “It is from weaknesses that people reach for dictators and 
concentrated government power. Only the strong can be free.” I can 
agree with him in his conclusion that only the productive are strong 
if he means growing, developing persons. 

Humanity is not following the deep aspirations of its soul when it 
surrenders liberty, the right to grow and develop, for food and jobs. 
Self abasement follows when a people tire of self improvement and 
turn to a dictator for sustenance and livelihood. John Whitaker, for- 
merly a newspaper correspondent in Italy, observes: “Nineteen years 
of daily compromise have done nothing for the Italian’s soul.” When- 
ever a people, no matter where—United States or Italy—has no con- 
victions about personal worth and the right of the individual for the 
pursuit of happiness, deterioration sets in. Self preservation is best 
assured by a social order that respects the worth of personality, and 
grants the right of its continuous enrichment. Democracy is built 
upon the obligation to lift the life of its citizens, since it predicates its 
existence upon their intellectual growth and character. 

The first level of adult education concerns itself with the personal 
growth of the individual. It is highly egotistic. An important and 
necessary complement is the second level, lying in the area that is 
responsible for the development of the civic and social responsibility 
of the people. It is highly altruistic. The second seeks to have citizens 
use their literacy for the benefit of all. Democracy is endangered, 
not by an illiterate population, but by the unsolved social problems. 
The indifference of an educated populace toward their solution makes 
democracy just another system of government among many. 

The subtle propaganda of the dictators made the underprivileged 
believe that they were their champions, and the wealthy trusted them 
sufficiently to give of their resources so that the workers could not 
confiscate them. The exchange of the accouterments of education by 
the masses of Europe for the economic security offered by Hitler and 
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Mussolini marked the beginning of Europe’s present dark age. Our 
nation has elected to use the instruments furnished by educated free 
men to solve its complicated but not impossible problems. The civic 
characteristics of educated citizens have been outlined by The Edu- 
cation Policies Commission. These put in operation by capable free- 
men can perpetuate democracy on our earth. They are: 

1. Social activity. The educated citizen acts to correct unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. 

2. Social justice. The educated citizen is sensitive to the disparities 
of human circumstances. 

3. Social understanding. The educated citizen seeks to understand 
social structures and social processes. 

4. Critical judgment. The educated citizen has defenses against 
propaganda. 

5. Tolerance. The educated citizen respects honest differences of 
opinion. 

6. Conservation. The educated citizen has a regard for the nation’s 
resources. 

7. Social application of science. The educated citizen measures 
scientific advance by its contribution to general welfare. 

8. World citizenship. The educated citizen is a cooperating mem- 
ber of the world community. 

9. Law observance. The educated citizen respects the law. 

10. Economic literacy. The educated citizen is economically literate. 

11. Political citizenship. The educated citizen accepts his civic duties. 


Democracy calls, in this critical period upon the nation’s best trained 
and educated to work for its perpetuity. Every educational vehicle 
that we possess must be used to enlighten the mind and enlarge the 
understanding of this nation. Industrial leaders can well recognize 
that every shop, factory, or mine is a potential educational force, and 
may be used for creating morale as well as machines. One of the first 
influences for freedom was the Town Meeting. Here in face to face 
discussions the principles of democracy were clarified and interpreted. 
Public forums are still needed to help in the understanding of con- 
troversial issues. Those who would crush democracy strike first at the 
free interchange of thought. 

The price of democracy promises to come high. A great war pro- 
gram demands the material resources of the nation. But the price 
that its people are least willing to pay is that for its progress. Democ- 
racy is not a stable place which people reach and then live comfort- 
ably. It is progress and a constant fight to push forward. Its chief 
enemy is not from without but complacency and indifference toward 
public interest and personal welfare within. 


THE GRIMKES, SOUTHERN ICONOCLASTS 


GRACE H. LONG 
Central High School 
Washington, D. C. 


Thomas Smith Grimké and his sisters, Sarah Moore and Angelina 
Emily, were among those curious individuals who, regardless of 
age or clime, have the courage to challenge the social and political 
forces of their day, whatever they may be. Living in a period when 
the issues of classicism, abolition, nullification, and “schools versus 
churches” stood out in bold relief, Thomas Smith Grimke and his 
sisters achieved fame in the field of reform. 

They were of Huguenot and Puritan ancestry, members of a family 
of fourteen children. John Faucheraud Grimke, the father, was a 
prominent lawyer and extensive slave holder. He was born in South 
Carolina in 1752, studied law in London, England, and later signed 
a petition to George III against encroachments upon the rights of 
the colonists. In the Revolution, he fought the British as lieutenant 
colonel of artillery. After the war he served as judge of the Superior 
Court of South Carolina, as Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and as a member of the convention ratifying the constitution of the 
United States in 1788. Mary Smith, the mother, was descended on 


her mother’s side from the famous rebel chieftain, Sir Roger Moore, 
of Kildare. 


Thomas S. Grimké was born in Charleston, South Carolina, Sep- 
tember 26, 1786; and while he spent his life there, he came to belong 
in conviction and sentiment to the North rather than to the South. 
He was educated at Yale according to his wishes, although at the 
time his father did not think so highly of northern institutions. His 
career there was marked by extraordinary diligence and attainments; 
and he became quite a favorite with the president, Mr. Dwight, 
whom he served as secretary for a while. 

Of no small interest is the fact that by his marriage to Sarah Daniel 
Drayton he gained Magnolia-on-the-Ashley, St. Andrews Parish; and 
that his son, John Drayton Grimké, changed his name to John Grimké 
Drayton in order to inherit Magnolia. For a time John was a priest 
in the Episcopal Church, but because of poor health had to retire 
to his country home. It was he who developed Magnolia Gardens. 

Thomas S. Grimke is said to have acquired a fortune adequate to 
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his needs and to have purposed to retire from the practice of law 
and devote himself entirely to literature and reform. Said he, “The 
mightiest revolution wrought in modern literature has come about 
from the universality of female character and female influence through 
the whole of Society.” 


His plan for the year 1834, was to examine the subject of slavery 
and abolition, but he failed to carry it through, due to his untimely 
death in October of that year. 

His younger sisters, Sarah and Angelina, born in Charleston, No- 
vember 26, 1792, and February 20, 1805, respectively, rather early 
showed dissatisfaction with their environment. Somehow social gaiety 
and the formalism of the Episcopal Church failed to satisfy their 
tender, reflective natures, and finally led to a breaking away from 
their native heath. Sarah, during a sojourn in Philadelphia, left 
the Anglican Church to become a Quaker; and in 1829, Angelina fol- 
lowed suit, joining her in Philadelphia. Caught in the reforming 
spirit of the thirties and being free from self-support, they devoted 
some of their best years to abolition and women’s rights. They had 
already liberated their own slaves during their brother’s lifetime, 
and were the first women who dared speak in public against slavery. 
Sarah also lectured on women’s rights. 

In their efforts to speak in public, they met with considerable op- 
position. It is said that the poet, Whittier, in defending “Carolina’s 
high-souled daughters,” at the same time exhorted them to limit their 
arguments to immediate emancipation. He denounced the attack on 
the Grimké sisters in his poem, “The Pastoral Letter.” 

Referring to Horace Mann, Sarah once said: “He will not help the 
cause of woman greatly, but his efforts to educate her will do greater 
work than he anticipates. Prepare woman for duty and usefulness, 
and she will laugh at any boundaries man may set for her. She will 
as naturally fall into her right position as the feather floats in the 
air or the pebble sinks in the water.” 

Angelina married Theodore D. Weld, abolitionist and advocate of 
“free speech on any and every subject not of an immoral character.” 
Sarah made her home with them, and the three in their combined 
educational efforts from 1840 on, accomplished much, and exerted a 
wide influence. 


It is indeed regrettable that their brother, Thomas, so vitally in- 
terested in education, did not live to observe his sisters as teachers, 
particularly at Eagleswood, New Jersey, in the successful co-educa- 
tional academy established in 1854, and headed by Mr. Weld, his 
brother-in-law. Both sisters survived the “War Between the States” 
by a number of years, spending their last days at Hyde Park, near 
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Boston. Sarah died December 23, 1873; Angelina, October 26, 1879. 

In his day, Thomas S. Grimké advocated some educational reforms 
with a distinctly modern flavor. “Education,” said he, “is the most 
efficient and lasting means for revolutionizing Society.” His educa- 
tional plan might well be called essentially utilitarian, decidedly re- 
ligious, and thoroughly American—emphasizing the unique element 
of democracy. He strongly insisted on establishing a Bible class for 
religious instruction in every common school. Though one of the 
leading classical scholars of the day, he took the most radical stand 
in regard to classical education, regarding mathematics and the other 
classics as belonging to the department of professional, not popular 
education. 

It is interesting to note that a peroration from Grimke’s address, 
made September 14, 1831, and delivered in Charleston, found its way 
into the well-known McGuffey readers. 

Grimke was one of the founders and leading thinkers of the Western 
Literary Institute and College of Professional Teachers in Ohio. This 
institution, sometimes called the “College of Teachers,” represented 
all professions and vocations and exerted through its activities in 
the third decade of the 19th century such a profound influence that 
to it has been attributed the commencement of a new era in the West. 
Who could think of a more natural place than the frontier for free 
inquiry and bold discussions? 

The outstanding aims of this body were: to arouse in the public a 
proper feeling for education; to raise the profession of teaching to its 
proper place among professions; to foster friendly intercourse among 
teachers and all those taking an interest in education; to assemble 
educational data; and to organize and assimilate this data as a source 
from which general principles might be worked out and the true 
science of education evolved. 

Grimkeé was keenly aware of the power which teachers can exert. 
In his address before the College of Teachers, delivered on October 8, 
1834, he asserted: “Of all men, teachers are under the strongest obliga- 
tion, by reason of their opportunities, station, and influence, to examine 
the question: are things as they should be in education?” 

To him, the outstanding objectionable features of the existing system 
were: it was not decidedly religious; when taken as a whole, not purely 
American; not utilitarian in its curriculum; not strong in a “direct 
and obvious tendency to create and preserve the habit of intellectual 
improvement and the love of reading;” lacking in furnishing an ade- 
quate discipline of mind; and inadequate in emphasizing extempore 
speaking and conversation in its scheme. His recommendations in- 
cluded a purely American core in every curriculum, and he went so 
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far as to suggest some texts to be used. He proposed that American 
history, biography, and geography become a part of-every general 
plan of instruction; and he considered modern English and American 
history as one. 

Besides this common core, he favored a wide variety of subjects 
leading to an appreciation and development of our resources. For 
this study, he recognized the need of chemistry, mathematics, me- 
chanical philosophy, botany, mineralogy, and other branches of natural 
sciences. 


He strongly favored the study of agricultural as well as mechanical 
arts; and firmly believed in manual training as part of every educa- 
tional system. In a letter, dated December 26, 1832, to Theodore D. 
Weld, his brother-in-law, he condemned those taking no exercise, 
but did not advocate gymnastics instead. His plan for the day was 
nine hours of study and three hours of exercise as follows: one hour’s 
mechanical work, one hour’s agricultural labor, and one hour’s garden- 
ing. 

He was convinced that private or personal biography should be 
the study of early years, while the lives of public men, which he 
said belonged properly to the historical department, would be left 
for the period between sixteen or seventeen and twenty-one years. 
He regarded English history and biography beginning with the age 
of the Reformation as more important to the American than all 
other history and biography of the past. His extensive course in 
geography (beginning with the study of maps only, without texts) 
would include works that treat of the wonders of art and nature, 
of the manners and customs of different ages and countries, and of 
travel. 

In the field of English, he considered English grammar, as then 
taught, “a mere waste of time.” He advocated the substitution of 
English and American writers for the classic writers, and the study 
of men and things rather than of words and idioms; and further 
recommended that once a week from the age of ten, till completion 
of his education, every pupil should be required to write a theme 
or an essay. 


He advocated revised spelling on a phonetic basis and believed 
that American education should be responsible for the necessary 
reform. 


At the time that Herbert Spencer, the advocate of scientific versus 
classical education in England, was in his early boyhood, Grimké 
was endorsing the scientific attitude, which as he expressed it, was 
“absolutely impersonal and experimental, with open-mindedness on 
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the part of the student to receive whatever might be revealed in 
experimentation.” 

While Grimke contended before the Institute for the exclusion of 
the classics and mathematics from a general course of education, Mr 
Nathaniel Holley, A. M., was equally as ardent in his support of the 
view that mathematics and the classics are of universal value, prac- 
tically useful, and contributory to appreciation of the universe; that 
Greek and Latin are not “subject to fluctuation and irregularity as 
is science.” Looking on the English language as largely derived from 
Latin and Greek, he constructed a lengthy argument on the basis 
of word building. All the great writers he considered classicists. 
He objected to Grimké’s changed orthography. The proponents of 
the classics supported a liberal American education, inclusive rather 
than exclusive. 

A resolution was passed upon the motion of Alexander Kinmont, 
principal of the Classical and Mathematical School in Cincinnati, 
as follows: “Resolved that this college recommend that the friends 
of Mr. Thomas S. Grimké’s new views of education throughout the 
West, organize an institution, after the model of his theory, in order 
that the value of it may be tested by experiment, and that new light 
may be shed on the grand and incontrovertible principles of a just 
and efficient education.” 

It might be added that the College of Teachers strove for methods 
calculated to stimulate invention, initiative, and cooperation, and to 
preserve individuality—the child being made the discoverer. In 1840, 
a state organization was established in South Carolina. 


On October 10, 1834, just two days after Grimké delivered his ad- 
dress on “American Education” before the Western Literary Institute 
and College of Professional Teachers in Cincinnati, he left by stage 
for Columbus to visit his brother, Frederick, afterwards to become 
one of the judges of the Ohio Supreme Court. Enroute, he was 
stricken with the cholera at “Anderson” or “Gwyn’s Farm,” twenty 
miles west of Columbus, and died October 12th, while just in the 
prime of life. 

In February, 1840, his brother-in-law, Theodore D. Weld, bought 
a farm of fifty acres at Belleville, New Jersey, and moved there with 
his family, including Sarah Grimke. Mr. and Mrs. Weld decided to 
take two or three pupils in the family to be instructed with their 
own, but the number grew to a dozen. It has been remarked that 
Sarah Grimké took many years to learn to like teaching, due to the 
fact that she knew of no way to govern except by love. 

In 1852, the Raritan Bay Association, composed of thirty or forty 
educated, cultured families of similar tastes, was formed at Eagles- 
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wood, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey. A year later Mr. and Mrs. 
Weld were invited to join and assume charge of its educational de- 
partment. Having already disposed of their farm at Belleville, they 
moved to Eagleswood in 1854, hoping for better advantages for them- 
selves and their children—with less responsibility and labor on their 
part. 

A spacious stone building was set up for the association activities. 
One end accommodated in flats a limited number of families; the other 
was divided into school-rooms, dormitories, and parlors for social 
use. The center was composed of a refectory for pupils and teachers, 
and dining rooms for other residents and teachers. 

The liberal atmosphere of the place attracted many of the broad 
minds of the day: Among them: Jas. G. Birney, Wm. H. Channing, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley; also numerous artists and poets; 
weary men of business; and leaders of reform movements. Thoreau 
spent much time here, often speaking to the pupils; and A. Bronson 
Alcott gave them a series of his lectures. 

In the school, Angelina taught history, for which she was well 
prepared, while Sarah taught French and kept books. Sarah, though 
now 61 years old, took French daily to improve her accent and learn 
the up-to-date methods of teaching. For months after coming to 
Eagleswood, she limited herself entirely to reading books bearing 
especially on her work. Sarah had an intense love for children, and 
the rare faculty of bringing her intelligence down to theirs. 

Like their brother, Thomas, the Grimke sisters were always glad 
to extend a helping hand to the less fortunate. It was not uncommon 
for them to help out a poor student preparing for college or for 
teaching—perhaps giving him board and lodging for six months or 
a year, and much instruction besides. 

In challenging the current thinking of the day, and following their 
convictions and sentiments wherever they led, Thomas S. Grimke 
and “the Grimké Sisters” gained a wide reputation as reformers. The 
sisters seemed to share their brother’s view that a leader’s motives 


are personal property, while his words and actions are the property 
of fellow-citizens. 


TEACHER CERTIFICATION IN THE SOUTHEASTERN 
STATES 


VICTOR RANDOLPH 
Southern Illinois Normal University 


The present teacher shortage in our common schools throughout the 
country is to be expected during the war emergency. Many of the 
states in the nation are now reconsidering their certification laws in 
order to obtain enough teachers for the schools. As a result, in some 
instances, educational qualifications are being lowered. Some states 
are issuing emergency certificates which are valid only for a short 
period of time. Others, unfortunately, are changing legislation, which 
is already meager in some instances, that would not only give per- 
manent certificates to teachers who are less qualified than those who 
have certified heretofore but would lower qualifications for some time 
to come. 

Certainly there is no uniformity among the states as to qualifications 
of teachers. If permanent certificates are now issued on the basis of 
lower standards than those that now exist, it means in some states 
where requirements are already low that practically anyone can obtain 
a teaching certificate. Why issue permanent certificates to poorly pre- 
pared teachers when an emergency certificate could be issued instead? 
While we are reviewing our certification acts, it appears advisable to 
scrutinize our laws before any changes are made. 

Let us compare the latest certification laws and interpretations! of 
each of the Southeastern states? with principles of teacher certifica- 
tion which have been widely accepted by educators and research 
workers. Since some of the states failed to submit a copy of the school 


laws, the certification acts of Alabama, Arkansas, and South Carolina 
will not be discussed. 


SOURCE OF PRINCIPLES 


In a recent dissertation*® written by the author of this article, prin- 
ciples of certification and comments on teacher certificates as suggested 


*Data for this study were obtained from the respective authorities in May, 
942 


*The Southeastern states as defined by Howard W. Odum in “Southern Re- 
gions” include Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia. 

‘Victor Russell Randolph, “An Historical Study of Certification Laws in Illi- 
nois,” (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, George Peabody College, 1942.) 
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and approved by a large number of educators were compared to as- 
certain the extent of agreement. In some instances unanimity of 
opinion was lacking because some of the lists or materials failed to 
mention or did not contain a clear, concise statement on the specific 
proposal. In no case was disagreement found on any of the following 
eleven principles of certification: 


I. Certification of a teacher is a state function. 
II. There should be one source or authority of certification. 
III. The certification authority should be a professional body. 
IV. Certificates should be based on academic and professional train- 
ing. 
V. Certification laws should be general in form and flexible in appli- 
cation. 
VI. Original certificates should be probationary or provisional. 
VII. Certificates should be differentiated or specific. 
VIII. Certification regulations should be differentiated or specific. 
IX. Certificates should be valid throughout the state. 
X. Permanent certificates should lapse after a period of non-use. 
XI. Reciprocity in granting certificates among the states is desirable. 


EXPLANATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Principle I—Certification of a Teacher is a State Function. 


The certification of teachers should be performed by either a state 
officer or by another acting under the authorization of the legislature. 


Principle II—There Should Be One Source or Authority of Certifica- 
tion. 

There should be only one certification authority to serve an entire 
state. This authority should have the sole power to issue and to revoke 
certificates and enforce rules and regulations relative to certification. 
If there were only one source of authority of certification, the standard 


for granting certificates should and could be uniform throughout the 
state. 


Principle III—The Certification Authority Should Be a Professional 
Body. j 


Certification of teachers should be delegated to a group of profes- 
sional persons in the field of education who are highly representative 
of the profession and who are in such positions that they have direct 
contact with the problems of education. 


| | 
H 
| 
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Principle IV—Certificates Should Be Based on Academic and Profes- 
sional Training. 

This principle implies that certificates be based on formal training, 
but it doesn’t prohibit uniform examinations from being given to all 
teachers in a state. It also implies that the certification group approve 
teacher preparation institutions and make suggestions for teacher prep- 
aration courses. 


Principle V—Certification Laws Should Be General in Form and Flezx- 
ible in Application. 
Certification laws should be general in nature in order that the pro- 
fessional certification body could make changes to meet new conditions 
without additional legislation. 


Principle VI—Original Certificates Should Be Probationary or Provis- 
ional. 

This principle deals with the length of time covered by the certifi- 
cates. Its purpose is that of keeping incompetents from receiving per- 
manent certificates. The principle further implies that at the end of 
such a successful probationary period the teacher should be granted 
a permanent certificate. 

Principle VII—Certificates Should Be Differentiated or Specific. 

This principle implies that there should be as many different types 
of certificates as there are kinds of teaching and administrative and 
supervisory positions. It also implies that the title of a certificate 
should be descriptive, and that the specifications on the face of the 
certificate should be such as to be easily understood. The principle 
further implies that all certificates be issued and renewed on approxi- 
mately the same date. 


Principle IX—Certificates Should Be Valid Throughout the State. 

A certificate issued by the state authorities should give the holder 
the legal right to teach in any and all districts of the state. It does not 
prohibit any community from setting the qualification for its teachers 
above the minimum set by the state. 

Principle X—Permanent Certificate Should Lapse after a Period of 
Non-Use. 

A permanent certificate should become invalid after a period of non- 

use. In order to secure a new certificate, such a person would be com- 


pelled to meet the certification requirements in effect at the time of 
re-entry into teaching. 


Principle of Reciprocity—Reciprocity in Granting Certificates Among 
States Is Desirable. 


A certificate issued in one state should be recognized in another 
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state, providing it has been granted under similar standards. 

It should be noted that the implications of some of the enumerated 
principles of certification are listed under two or more features. When 
comparing the principles with the certification laws, if any one part 
of a principle is violated the whole principle is listed as violated. If 
any one part of a principle is not explicit in the laws but agrees other- 
wise, the whole principle will be listed as not clear. If a principle is 
not listed in the laws, it will be noted as not stated. 


TABLE 1 


A COMPARISON OF CERTIFICATION LAWS AND INTERPRETATIONS OF 
EIGHT SOUTHEASTERN _STATEs | WITH PRINCIPLES OF 


STATES 
PRINCIPLES OF - - 
CERTIFICATION | 
Ga. | Fla. | Ky. 4. | Miss. | N.C. | Tenn.| Va. 
| | | 
Certification of a teacher is a| | | 
state function............. | 5 x) ve x x x x 
There should one source of 
authority of certification.. | 0 | x Ei -@ 0 0 0 x 
Cortifcation should| Nor 
be a profession al body. .... | 0 0; 0 0 | Clear 
Certificates should be based « or 
academic and _professiona: 
0 x 0 0 0 0 0 
Certification laws should be | 
general in form and flexible 
x 0 0 0 0 x 
Original certificates should be| Not | Not 
probationary or provisional x x x 0 0 Clear (Clear x 
Certificates should be differ- 
entiated or specific pawet ; x x | x x 0 x x x 
Contification regulations should | 
be simple in form and easily Not 
administered............. 0 0 | 0 0 0 0 | Clear 0 
throughout the state....... 0 x rls 0 0 0 x 
Permanent . should | | 
lapse after a period of non- Not Not | Not | Not 
SEER re 0 | Clear | 0 0 0 | Clear Clear Clear 
Reciprocity in granting Certifi 
cates between states is de-| Not Not | Not | Not Not 
Clear x | | Clear | Stated| State? x | Clear 
* “x” shows agreement, “0” shows disagreement. 


**Certification anaes were for white teachers only. 


rat 
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The tabulations in Table 1 show that the certification rules and reg- 
ulations of the State of Kentucky agree with the largest number of 
certification principles while those of the State of Mississippi agree 
with the least number of principles of certification. In all the states 
of this area, as well as all the other states of the Nation, certification of 
teachers is a state function. This is the only principle which is not 
violated by any of the states. Four of the states had two or more 
certification authorities. This means that uniformity in granting cer- 
tificates is highly improbable. All of the states with the exception of 
Virginia, which was not clear, seemed to have the idea and some stated 
so specifically that educators must not be allowed to determine policies. 
Instead the state examining boards should be composed of public offi- 
cials who were not directly connected with the schools. Only Ken- 
tucky had one plan of issuing certificates. The other states had two 
or more alternative plans, ie., academic training only or academic 
training plus an examination. The States of Georgia and Virginia had 
general laws whereas the other states had rather rigid prescribed re- 
quirements set by legislation. Four states placed beginning teachers 
on probation by requiring them to teach a few years before granting 
permanent certificates. All of the states except Mississippi issued 
certificates for a specific teaching area which means that a teacher who 
certified in one area is qualified in all or any areas and need not com- 
plete additional work before transferring into another type of teach- 
ing. Regulations concerning the issuance of certificates and simplicity 
of forms were violated by all states except Tennessee. These were not 
clear. Only four states issued certificates which could be used through- 
out the state. Permanent certificates are evidently issued freely in 
four states while the laws in the other four were not clear. This in 
most cases means that certificates once issued are good for life without 
further academic preparation. Some agreement on the principle of 
reciprocity was found. Some of the laws failed to mention transfer 
from one state to another, while others were not clear. 


If interpretations had been more specific, some states no doubt would 
have received a higher rating. Although the certification rules and 
regulations for some of the states, when compared with principles of 
certification have a low rating, it should be kept in mind that there are 
other criteria by which certification laws could be evaluated. Effective 
execution of the laws, extensive teacher qualifications, and freedom 
from political influence could do much to overcome other shortcomings 
of the certification laws of a given state. 
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Annotators for this issue: 


Arts 


Burrows, RAYMOND AND REDMOND, 


BessIE CARROLL, comp. Symphony 
Themes. Simon and Schuster, c1942. 
295p. $2.50. 


A valuable book which lives up to one’s 
expectations of a guide for concert-goers. 
It contains the major themes of the world’s 
greatest symphonies with a list of recom- 
mended recordings; a chart of length of 
performances; lists of instruments; _bibli- 
oprehy: index by keys, and titles of sym- 
phonies. 


HELEN. The Williamsburg 
Art of Cookery. 3rd ed. Dietz press, 
1942. 276p. $2.50. 


A book “intended as a 
favorite Virginia recipes.” Not only are 
there “upward of five hundred recipes,” 
but the typography, format, illustration, 
binding and even paper have recreated the 
charm of the “accomplished gentlewoman’s 
companion.” Though not intended for 
school use, this artistic book will help in- 
terest girls in cooking. Many will want 
personal copies. 


GENAUER, Emity. Modern Interiors, 
Today and Tomorrow. World pub. 
co., 1942. 255p. $1.69. 


A book of interest to all those concerned 
with home decoration and of special help 
to those planning to furnish homes in the 
modern style. The introduction, giving a 
brief history of the birth and development 
of the present day “modern period,” is of 
much value. The illustrations with accom- 
panying explanations are excellent. 


HIBBEN, SHEILA. A Kitchen Manual. 
Ar Sloan and Pearce, c1941. 231p. 


The title of this book is misleading. It 
is ey a recipe book. The art of 
cookery is stressed rather than the science. 
It will be helpful to those interested in the 
art of cooking. giving many interesting dis- 
cussions on different foods. 


HowarpD, JOHN TASKER. This Mod- 


compilation of 
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Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
May, 1943 


Editorial Committee: Ruby Ethel Cundiff, Susan B. Riley, Norman Frost, Chairman. 
Secretary to the Committee: Mildred Shapard. 


Louis Armstrong, O. C. Ault, H. C. Brearley, W. A. 
Bridges, Beatrice Clutch, Dennis H. Cooke, A. L. Crabb, Ruby E. Cundiff, Ruth B. 
Duncan, Norman Frost, B. S. Holden, C. W. Knudsen, Ullin W. Leavell, Otis Mc- 
Bride, Bess McCann, Aurelia Potts, Susan B. Riley, A. I. Roehm, Joseph Roemer, 
Jesse M. Shaver, Maycie Southall, Guyton Teague, H. A. Webb, J. R. Whitaker, 
Edward A. Wight, Mary Wilson, F. L. Wren. 


ern Music. 
234p. $2.50. 


The rudiments of the modern idiom in 
music simply explained by the competent 
author of that well-known reference book, 
Our American Music. Mr. Howard tells just 
why modern music should be accepted and 
appreciated by music lovers. He develops 
the theory that most composers have been 
considered radicals in their time. His ex- 
planation of the changes in harmony, mel- 
ody and rhythm is particularly interesting. 


Thos. Y. Crowell, c1942. 


Children’s Literature 


Best, HERBERT. Gunsmith’s Boy. 
John C. Winston, c1942. 220p. $2.00. 

In these times when collectivism domi- 
nates so much of modern thinking, this story 
of early American “rugged individualism” 
will serve as a very refreshing bit of read- 
ing. Boys and men who love guns, gun- 
ning and adventure will thrill with this 


stimulating story. It is attractively bound 
and illustrated. 


Burr, Mary Burr, Conrap. 
Dash and Dart. Viking press, 1942. 
73p. $2.00. 


Children who have seen the movie Bambi 
will think that these baby deer must be- 
long to that story. However, the story has 
its own charm and the illustrations fit the 
poetic prose perfectly. This book will be 
Suitable to read aloud to young children 
-~ also for children able to read for them- 
selves. 


Bunce, Witt1am H. Chula, Son of 
the Mound Builders. E. P. Dutton, 
1942. 215p. $2.00. 

A real live story of three Indian tribes 
who lived along the Tennessee River. The 
narrative centers around a young brave of 
the Mound Builders and his Cherokee 
friend. The illustrations are good and lend 
much interest to the story. 


BurceEss, THORNTON. Animal Stories. 
Platt & Munk, cl1942. unp. 75c. 


A new collection of eight animal stories 
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with amusing illustrations by Harrison 
Cady. Grades 3-5 generally look forward 
to the Burgess stories with pleasure. As 
one librarian said: “You never get too 
many of them for the demand.” 


Dean, LEon W. Old Wolf. Farrar 
& Rinehart, c1942. 276p. $2.00. 


This is the story of Israel Putnam (Old 
Wolf). From the day when, as a young 
man, he tamed the black bull by riding him 
into the swamp to that day when, as a 
gray-haired patriot, he spurred his horse 
down the Connecticut bluffs to escape cap- 
ture by the British, his eventful career was 
full of daring exploits. Old Wolf becomes 
appealingly alive this biography for high- 
school readers. 


De La Mare, Water. Mr. Bumps 
and His Monkey. John C. Winston, 
c1942. 69p. $2.00. 


Mr. Bumps was a sailor and when he re- 
turned to England he had with him a won- 
derful monkey named Jasper. Jasper was 
stolen and Mr. Bumps was desolate. Later 
he found Jasper on the London 
stage and the monkey came up to the gal- 
lery to see his first friend. This is a whim- 
sical and charming story for younger chil- 

en. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. The Courage 
and the Glory. J.B. Lippincott, c1942. 
188p. $2.25. 


An up to the minute story of the valor 
of our fighting men. McArthur, Colin P 
Kelly, and the gallant men who worked 
with them are portrayed in thrilling stories. 
The book contains many striking illustra- 
tions made from photographs. Boys espe- 
cially will like this book which is suitable 
for grades 6-8. 


FLEXNER, HorTENSE. The Wishing 
i” Fred A. Stokes, 1942. unp. 
1.50. 


A child’s story of the meaning of the in- 
vasion of France to little village children in 
France. The children in the story, Jacques 
and Clare get lost from their parents when 
they start to leave the city which was about 
to be captured. They go back into the town 
to the bakery, which they knew quite well, 
often having stood outside and longed for 
the cakes and candy seen through the win- 
dow. They are found the next day and re- 
united with their parents. Not too sad for 
little children. 


GarsT, SHANNON. Kit Carson, Trail 
Blazer and Scout. Julian Messner, 
c1942. 241p. $2.50. 

Here is a true story which will meet the 
need for adventure, excitement and action 
found in the junior high school group. Cov- 
ers the period from fur trading days through 
the war between the states. enry Daugh- 
erty’s illustrations are full of vigor and ac- 
tion. 


Hatt, NAN AND CHILDREN OF THE 
FirtH GraDE. Little Pitchers with Big 
Ears. Garden City pub. co., c1942. 
unp. 50c. 


This is the story of a fifth grade which 
had a listening period every day. They 
wrote down what they thought of in this 
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listening time and made stick figures to 
illustrate their thoughts. The pages look 
like blackboards with crayon writing on 
them. This gives the keynote of the work 
“I cannot make the other fellow do what 
he ought to, but I can begin with myself.” 


HAMLIN, JOHN. Flying Horses. J. 
B. Lippincott, c1942. 254p. $2.25. 

Delightful wary of the first merry-go- 
round in the U. S. Woven in with the nar- 
rative is the story of Dan who loved to 
carve things, of the man who had given 
him a home just for the work he could get 
out of him, and the almost incredible story 
of a small town’s attitude toward pets and 
amusements. Excellent for 6-8 grades. 


HARPER, WILHELMINA, COMP. For 
Love of Country. E. P. Dutton, c1942. 
257p. $2.00. 


This is a collection of stories about early 
Patriots except for the last story which is 
about Debbie and fifth columnists and de- 
fense stamps. Riding for Paul Revere; 
Trail; and Swiftest Nag in 
Albemarle are among the exciting stories 
in this book. For grades 4-6. ” 


HawkKINs, QualL. Who Wants an 
Holiday house, c1942. unp. 


This is practically a combination sto 
book and reader. It is easy to read, has Tote 
of repetition and at the same time plenty 
of story and lots of action pictures. The 
book gets its title from a game Apple. a 
little girl, played with her father. Excel- 
lent for beginning readers. 


INCHFAWN, Fay. Who Goes to the 
John C. Winston, c1942. 229p. 


Here we have a story of the woods and 
the creatures who live there. There is so 
much insight and imagination in the doings 
of these little characters that children are 
never satisfied to stop, even at the end of a 
chapter. The illustrations fascinate the 
child as much as the story. 


IsasI, MIRIM AND DENNY, MELCENA 
Burns. White Stars of Freedom. Al- 
bert Whitman, 1942. 308p. $2.50. 


The story begins with Narbik preparing 
to go to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States. He thinks back to his child- 
hood and young manhood in the Basque 
country. It is beautifully written and ends 
with a moving account of his becoming a 
citizen of the United States. Desirable from 
the 6th grade on. 


Jupp, FrRaANcEs K. The Mansion of 


Secrets. Cupples and Leon, c1942. 
208p. 50c. (Kay Tracey mystery 
stories). 


A juvenile mystery story, well told, clean 
and interesting. 


Justus, May. Nancy of Apple Tree 
Albert Whitman, 1942. 257p. 


_ Another Tennessee book by Miss Justus 
is always welcomed with delight. This one 


is especially well suited to grades 7-9. Nan- 
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cy, aged 17, her brother, Dan, 16, and their 
younger brothers and sisters have many 
adventures. Although the children earn the 
living at this period in their lives, there is 
no unbelievable good fortune or ability 
beyond their ages. There is plenty of ac- 
tion. The k is well made with frontis- 
piece and end papers and many black and 
white illustrations. 


Justus, May. Step Along and Jerry 
Albert Whitman, 1942. 62p. 


This is another of May Justus’s delightful 
stories of the Tennessee mountains. Jerry 
Jake has always wanted to go to Far Beyant 
and finally he gets to go with Step Along, 
the peddler. Grades 3-5. 


Kissin, Rita. Zic-zac. Julian Mess- 
ner, c1942. unp. $2.00. 


An amusing story of birds and animals in 
the valley of the Nile. The amazing fact 
that the crocodile bird really walks into 
the mouth of the crocodile and pulls out the 
flies that attach themselves to the gums 
of the huge beast makes the background for 
a clever little story with big exciting pic- 
tures. Especially good for grades 1-4 but 
enjoyable for anyone. 


LEE, MELICENT Humason. The Vil- 
lage of Singing Birds. Harper, c1942. 
100p. $1.50. 


A delightful story of an Indian boy, Tito. 
His ancestors had left their home after an 
earthquake and lived in the ruins of a Span- 
ish mission at Antigua. There was no work 
there and the tiles were cold. Tito dreamed 
about the hills and the sunshine and the 
places where there was enough to eat and 
work for all who would do it. He goes 
away into the hills and finds the Village 
of Singing Birds to which he takes his 

arents. Zhenya Gay’s pictures are_ in 
— ing with the spirit of the book. For 
grades 3-5. 


Dorotuy K. Tinker, 
the Little Fox Terrier. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, c1942. 61p. $1.75. 


Tinker chased everything that could run 
or fly. One day he didn’t look where he 
was going and when he lost the cat he was 
chasing, he was lost. The animals and birds 
could have told him how to get home but 
he had chased them so much they wouldn't 
do it. The bluebird finally comes to the 
woods and tells the other animals that 
Tinker had saved her life by chasing the 
cat. When Tinker gets home he _ promises 
himself to be good “from now on.” 


McLean, Rosert N. The Traded 
ye Friendship press, c1942. 150p. 
1.00. 


This is a story of two children born on 
the same day to different parents who have 
been lifelong friends so the two sets of 
parents called their children twins. One 
summer the twins traded homes and many 
things happened to each of them. This is a 
story about missions in South America 
which gives a good picture of mission work 
without at any time being od or goody- 
goody. Junior high school age. 


MAaMMEN, Epwarp W. Jim’s the 
Boy. Harper, cl1942. unp. $1.25. 
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The author of The Buttons Go Walking 
has done another amusing story book for 
small children. Jessie Robinson did the 
clever illustrations. Grades 2-3. 


MONTGOMERY, RUTHERFORD. Husky, 
Co-pilot of the Pilgrim. Henry Holt, 
c1942. 271p. $2.00. 


The author of Ice Blink has done another 
story for boys. This is about Alaska, an 
airplane and a dog which is a combination 
hard to beat. Boys 10-14 will like it, the 
age at which they like it depending on their 
background reading. The illustrations add 
greatly to the interest of the 


NEWBERRY, CLARE TURLAY. Marsh- 
mallow. Harper, cl1942. unp. $1.75. 


The author of April’s Kittens has done a 
story about a rabbit this time. The rabbit 
and a cat belonged to the same mistress 
and the process of adjustment is the theme 
of the story. At first their owner would not 
leave them alone together but finally the 
cat, Oliver, treats the rabbit, Marshmallow, 
just as he would a kitten. The pictures 
have Mrs. Newberry’s inimitable charm. To 
read to first and second grades and to be 
read by older children. 


NEWELL, Hope. Cinder Ike. 
Nelson, 1942. 12lp. $1.75. 


Two Irish children who live in America 
are entertained by their father who tells 
them fairy stories. One day Maeve showed 
Dermott how to see if there were any 
fairies around and to her own great sur- 
prise it worked. There was only one fair 
and he had forgotten his name "andl where 
he left his velvet suit but since he came 
out of the hearth the children named him 
Cinder Ike. He had forgotten most of his 
magic, too, but one thing and another comes 
back to him and finally the children have 
a truly grand adventure. For Grades 2-4. 


Thos. 


NOLAN, JEANNETTE Covert. The Lit- 
tle Giant. Julian Messner, c1942. 
272p. $2.50. 


This is a story of the life of Stephen A. 
Douglas told for the youth of our country. 
It is interesting and authentic. The boy- 
hood life of the “Little Giant” is particu- 
larly well done. There is little doubt but 
what this work will be well received by 
= at the junior and senior high school 
evels. 


PICKWELL, GAYLE. Comer Grows Up 
to Six. Christopher pub. house, c1942. 
38p. $1.25. 

A collection of photographs with little 
rhymes made by George’s father. Would be 
useful for little children to use in making 
up stories of their own about the pictures. 
Birthdays with cakes and candles make up 
most of the pages. 


ROGERS, FRANCES AND BEARD, ALICE. 
Old Liberty Bell. Fred A. Stokes, 
c1942. 106p. $1.50. 

Public and private life of the Libertv Bell 
from its initial casting in London, 1752, to 
its last public ovation on the occasion of a 
liberty md parade in Philadelphia, 1917. 


Would satisfy a child's curiosity as to the 
who, what, when and where of the Liberty 
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Bell. Includes a chronology and an index. 


Skrpmore, Husert. Hill Lawyer. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 301p. $2.00. 


An exciting story of struggle against law- 
lessness in the mountains of West Virginia. 


SMALLEY, JANET. Rice to Rice Pud- 
ding and Other Picture Tales. Rev. 
William Morrow, c1942. 85p. 


Using the repetitive style of The House 
That Jack Built this book tells about rice, 
butter, cotton, and many other things, e. g. 
This is the country of China. This is the 
rice that grows in the country of China. 
This is the water that floods the rice, etc. 
Colorful illustrations accompany every sen- 
tence. This is a revised edition to meet the 
needs of nursery schools. 


STEWART, ANNA Birp. Bibi, the Bak- 
er’s Horse. B. Lippincott, c1942. 
190p. $2.00. 


This is a story that happened in far away 
Avignon before France was laid waste by 
war. The illustrations have caught the 
spirit of the story and add greatly to the 
charm of the book. There is an occasional 
French word and a list of the words and 
how to say them and what they mean. Since 
Bibi goes on all of the outings with the fam- 
ily, you get wore Eg of the surrounding 
country as well as of the streets of Avignon 
where bread is delivered daily. Grades 3-5. 


TOMPKINS, JANE. The Raccoon 
aon Fred A. Stokes, 1942. 126p. 
1.60. 


An interestingly illustrated and a most 
entertaining story of raccoon life. Children 
will like it a lot. 


TuNIS, JOHN R. All-American. Har- 
$3.00" Brace and co., cl1942. 245p. 
2.00. 


It was the most important game of the 
year. Ronald Perry was the star half-back 
on the Academy _ football team, playing 
against the local High School. Feeling was 
running high and the score was 6 to 0 in 
favor of the Academy boys. This is where 
we meet Ronald in a book that is much 
above the average in sport stories. So far 
as this reviewer is concerned, Mr. Tunis 
can write all the football stories for boys. 
This is a thriller. 


WATKIN, LAWRENCE E. Marty Mark- 
ham. Henry Holt, c1942. 166p. $1.50. 

Marty was a agate’ boy when he arrived 
at Ranch Rough and Ready. He found 
that there he had to carry his own luggage 
and look after himself. During his stay 
there he finds himself and makes a_place 
for himself among the other boys. Maybe 
a little heavy on the improvement side but 
has enough story to get boys to read it. 


Education and Psychology 


BrBerR, BARBARA AND OTHERS. Child 
Life in School. E. P. Dutton, 1942. 
658p. $3.75. 


Another report on an important study of 
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a stage in child development has come 
from the research carried on in the Little 
Red School House in New York City. This 
study of seven-year-old children presents 
a wealth of material and a method of study 
and observation; the results of which will 
enrich the understanding of all persons con- 
cerned with the development of young 
children. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities, 1941-1942. H. 
W. Wilson, 1942. 128p. $2.50. 


This ninth annual compilation lists 3,243 
doctoral dissertations, a decline of only 
eight per cent from the previous year’s hig 
point. The influence of the war is shown bv 
the listing of the subjects of 15 theses in 
chemistry and 2 in physics as “secret war 
research.” The high bibliographic standards 
of the publishers are maintained in this 
volume, which has come to be an essential 
reference tool in the university library. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E.; Drxon, FRED 
AND BarRTHOLD, Louise E. Pupil 
Participation in School Life. Lucas 
brothers, 1942. 199p. $1.40. 


This is a clear cut, concise, well worked 
out treatment of the problem of pupil par- 
ticipation in school life. The whole matter 
is built around the school council. It dis- 
cusses such —- as: Organization and Ad- 
ministration of the School Council; Getting 
Underway; The Council at Work; Democra- 
cy in Action; Pupil Participation in the 
Classroom; Work, Training and Activities 
of the Sponsor, etc. very meaningful 
volume to a school administrator. 


GATES, ARTHUR I. AND PRITCHARD, 
MiriaM C. Teaching Reading to Slow- 
learning Pupils. Teachers college, Co- 
lumbia univ., 1942. 65p. 80c. 

Brief report of program of work at Speyer 
School (Public School 500) in New York 
City, showing results of specialized work 
with slow-learning pupils since the organi- 
zation of the school in 1936 and a compari- 
son of one grade group with a control 


roup 
of same (sixth) grade level made Ls of nor- 
mal children. Authors conclude, “Interpre- 


tations given in this report must be regard- 
ed as largely subjective and tentative.” 


SaBra. Children Object. 
Viking press, 1943. 197p. $2.00. 


The idea that children can and do think 
clearly about things of real importance is 
supported. Many illustrations are given 
of school children working effectively on 
such matters as Ford’s labor policies, the 
social meaning of improved methods of 
dyeing cloth, war rationing and the like. 
Better yet, Miss Holbrook tells how chil- 


dren’s thinking may be stimulated and 
guided. 


Hurwock, EvIzABetu. Child Devel- 
opment. McGraw-Hill, 1942. 478p. 
$3.50. (McGraw-Hill publications in 


psychology). 

A distinctive new text which traces with 
helpful detail from conception to maturity, 
the development of the physical body of the 
child with the resulting changes in differ- 
ent aspects of behavior. Child Development 
provides a much needed scientific back- 
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ground for a study of children and must 
— an important place in teacher educa- 
ion. 


KanpbeL, I. L. The Cult of Uncer- 
tainty. Macmillan, 1943. 129p. $1.50. 
(Kappa Delta Pi lecture series). 


This is a “repent-Ye"” book; it is a true 
and very cogent indictment against our 
educational confusion and against our com- 
placency in it all. But our confusion is an 
excrescence—it is not the object of our 
diligent devotions. To call it a cult of any- 
thing is merely rhetorical, i. e., ne. 
And to call it The Cult of Uncertainty is 
to imply that the book deals with the cos- 
mic principle of uncertainty. This it does 
not do. Thus it is that a word is imported 
that is not germane to the tenor of the book. 
However, for teachers and laymen alike, 
this lecture is highly valuable. It should 


be read and its wisdom should be made 
concretely operative. 
KAULFERS, WALTER V.; KEFAUVER, 


Grayson N.; AND ROBERTS, HOLLAND 


D., eds. Foreign Languages and Cul- 
tures in American Education. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1942. 405p. $3.50. (Mc- 


Graw-Hill series in education). 

Like its companion volume, Modern Lan- 
guages for Modern Schools, this is a mag- 
nificent book full of living thoughts on every 
page. Every teacher of language should 
read it and use it almost daily. 


Knope, JAy C. AND ASSOCIATES. 
Foundations of an American Philoso- 
phy of Education. D. Van Nostrand, 
1942. 553p. $3.25. 


A comprehensive introduction to the vari- 
ous issues and aspects of educational philos- 
ophy. The foundations of the book are un- 
usually well laid and many of its discussions 
are of penetrating quality. 


LEE, JosEPH. Play in Education. Na- 
tional recreation assn., 1942. 500p. 
1.80. 


A reissue of a guide = al with parents, 
teachers and play leaders twenty-seven 
years ago. The Association says that no 
revision has been made because none was 
necessary. 


LEONARD, J. PAUL AND Euricu, AL- 
vin, eds. An Evaluation of Modern 
Education. D. Appleton-Century, 1942. 
299p. $2.50. 

This is a report sponsored by the Society 
for Curriculum Study. It is composed of a 
series of chapters each dealing with a 
special phase of measurement and compari- 
son. The chapters are prepared by spe- 
cialists, most of whom have published more 
detailed accounts recently. Besides the 
editors. contributions are made by R. C. 
Bell, Lavone Hanna, L. M. Heil, P. O. 
Johnson, C. R. Pace and J. W. Wrighstone. 
The book is very frankly a plug for progres- 
sive education. 


McKinnon, KATHERN MAE. Consis- 
tency and Change in Behavior Mani- 
Teachers college, Colum- 
144p. $1.85. 


festations. 


bia univ., 1942. (Child 
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This study deals with the development 
and persistence of behavior and personality 
characteristics of sixteen children during a 
period of six years—from the time when 
they attended nursery school until they 
were in the second or third grade. While 
the investigation centers upon the charac- 
teristics exhibited by children in the school 
environment, it utilizes information ob- 
tained from the home. 


monographs, Monograph 


MILLER, Nea E. JOHN. 
Social Learning and Imitation. Yale 
university press, 1941. 341p. $3.50. 
(Institute of human relations.) 


In this volume a psychologist and a so- 
ciologist attempt by experiment and theory 
to explain more adequately the nature of 
imitation and similar types of social learn- 
ing. The authors emphasize the importance 
both of the sy principles of 
learning and of the social conditions that 
permit and reinforce learning. A valuable 
contribution to the fields of social psy- 
chology and education. 


Munroe, Rutu L. Teaching the In- 
dividual. Columbia university press, 
1942. 353p. $3.00. (Sarah Lawrence 
college publications No. 3.) 

The study reported in this book is part 
of a series of investigations into the prob- 
lems of teaching the individual carried on 
at Sarah Lawrence College. It attempts to 
analyze the psychological factors in the 
learning process as it is seen throughout the 
college. Data used comes from records 
kept by teachers. 


PAINTON, Epitu F. A. U. The Com- 
mencement Manual. Beckley-Cardy, 
c1943. 370p. cloth $1.50, pa. 75c. 


Selected and classified material for the 
commencement program. It covers all school 
levels from the grammar school through the 
university for salutatories, valedictories, 
histories and prophecies. In the specialties 
suggestions are given for class colors, flow- 
ers, yells, wills, poems, plays, mottoes, and 
presentation. 


PENNINGTON, L. A.; HoucH, RoMEyN 
B., Jk. AND CasE, H. W. The Psychol- 
ogy of Military Leadership. Prentice- 
Hall, 1943. 288p. $2.95; text ed. $2.25. 


Fundamental suggestions or tips to mili- 
tary officers are based on sound psychologi- 
cal principles. There is definite guidance 
in how to do most effectively the things 
officers have to do. This should be particu- 
larly helpful to young officers and officer 
candidates. 


Risk, THomas M. Principles and 
Practices of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. American book co., ¢c1941. 
728p. $3.00. 


Another cyclopedic volume of an impor- 
tant field. It is, as are other good books in 
this field, organized into convenient groups 
of well-printed pages which are designated 
as ‘units.’ It is a well-done production 
which will, in this reviewer's opinion, com- 
pete very well with other cyclopedic texts 
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by well-known publishers. Interested ob- 
servers of the educational scene in the 
United States hope to live to see a glorious 
sear between several kinds of Titans 
resolved. 


RUSSELL, JOHN DALE, ed. Terminal 
Education in Higher Institutions. Uni- 
versity of Chicago press, c1942. 198p. 
$2.00. (Institute for administrative 
officers of higher institutions, 1942. 
Proceedings, v. 14.) 


This is the proceedings of the Fourteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Institute for Admin- 
istrative Officers of Higher Institutions. 
This conference is held each year at the 
University of Chicago and the faculty edit 
and distribute the proceedings annually. 
They deal with such topics as these: Issues 
in Terminal Education; An Overview of 
Terminal Offerings; The Correlation Be- 
tween Occupational and General Terminal 
Education, ete. The volume is a very much 
worthwhile discussion of the important 
problem of terminal education in the field 
of higher education. 


Spears, Secondary Educa- 
tion in American Life. American book 
co., c1941. 400p. $2.50. 


Noteworthy by virtue of the author’s style 
in presentation of ideas. Adapting the style 
of the tabloid comics to a serious purpose, 
the writer succeeds in ‘selling’ his ideas and 
the ideas of others who have influenced 
thinking about secondary education in the 
United States. 


THACKSTON, J. A.; Gray, W. L.; AND 
CAMPBELL, RutH. Help, Professor! 
Benj. H. Sanborn, c1942. 237p. $1.40. 


This readable and entertaining little vol- 
ume is written and edited by a group of 
Tennesseans. According to the editor’s in- 
troduction the Professor of the title is wise 
and kindly and old. Lest prospective read- 
ers be misled by the hororific terms, they 
should be forewarned that the professor of 
the title is wholly imaginary. he authors, 
let it be said, and their fellow Tennesseans 
who have read the book do believe that 
real parents and real teachers can enjoy 
and profit by reading this book. Contains 
a usable index, good questions for discus- 
sion and good lists of questions for parents. 
This book does not preclude the possibility 
~ Me teacher’s being wise, and kindly, and 


Uuicu, Rosert. Fundamentals of 
Democratic Education. American book 
co., c1940. 362p. $2.25. 


This is a book for that increasingly rare 
individual—the thoughtful reader. Reading 
can aid the thoughtful reader to fortify him- 
self against the malefic influence of a col- 
loquialism on the process of thinking. The 
colloquialism to which this reviewer refers 
is that of repeating the word philosophy ad 
inifitum et ad nauseum in “What is your 
philosophy ... ?” “Well, my philosophy 
... ” The author is qualified to write on 
the subjects with which he deals by discip- 
lined learning, by experience, (at least par- 
tially), and by personal connections. He 


tries to be impartial in interpretation of his 
He does not write without bias, but 
It is to be hoped 


data. 0 
his bias is intelligent. 
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that this volume is only a fore-runner of 
other valuable books. 


Witey, GeorcE M., Jr. The Redirec- 
tion of Secondary Education. Macmil- 
lan, 1940. 493p. $2.50. 


The author has compiled in readable 
style much that has transpired since 1918 
which deals with attempts to direct a high 
school in the United States. The author 
treats sketchily of the fact that the United 
States includes many cultures which are 
as diverse as the area of the United States 
is big. A very satisfactory introduction to 
= understanding of an important institu- 
ion. 


Health and Physical Education 


KENYON, JOSEPHINE HEMENWAY. 
Healthy Babies Are Happy Babies. 
si 50°" rev. Little, Brown, 1943. 343p. 


In this interesting handbook the writer 
has treated each period of development as 
a unit, beginning with the mother before 
the birth of the baby. The purpose of the 
book is to assist parents in the daily care 
of the child, then week by week until the 
age of three years. The book should be of 
real value to parents. It might be read with 
profit by nurses, teachers and others who 
are concerned with the care and training 
of children in the first three years of life. 


Literature 


Heaps, WiLtarD A. Book Selection 
for Secondary School Libraries. H. 
W. Wilson, 1942. 335p. $2.50. 


While this book does not seem to contain 
any startlingly new material or even a new 
approach to the problem of selection for 
high school it does bring together in one 
place much of the material now in print. 
Mr. Heaps says in his preface that “much 
material not directly quoted has been used” 
which accounts for the very familiar sound 
of some of the passages which are not 
direct quotations but which have_ been 
changed very slightly. Library schools will 
find this a useful volume. 


IcKEs, Harotp L. The Autobiogra- 
phy of a Curmudgeon. Reynal and 
Hitchcock, c1943. 350p. $3.00. 


A tremendously interesting book, in spite 
of the fact that Mr. Ickes takes a smart- 
alecky delight in the use of words. In a 
sense it is discouraging: he tells us why 
we can trust no one else, and there is plen- 
ty of internal evidence why we can’t trust 
him. It is still possible to believe in De- 
mocracy after reading this. 


MEADOWCROFT, ENID LAMONTE. 
Abraham Lincoln. Thos. Y. Crowell, 
c1942. 191p. $2.00. 


A fresh and lively biography of an ever 
appealing man. A story that should rekin- 
dle in young Americans the fires of loyalty 
for the country which made the man possi- 
= one which in its faith embodies his 
ideals. 
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SHUSTER, GEORGE N., ed. The World’s 
Great Catholic Literature. Macmillan, 
1942. 441p. $3.00. 


A collection of over two hundred prose 
selections illustrating “‘the impact of Cath- 
olic thought and feeling upon world litera- 
ture since the days of the Apostles.”” The 
arrangement is largely chronological and 
the author has added helpful biographical 
notes. Introduction by William Lyon Phelps. 


SUBLETTE, C. M. AND KROLL, HARRY 
EMERSON. Perilous Journey. Bobbs- 
Merrill co., c1943. 418p. $2.75. 


Audubon painting birds, Murell and Du- 
four with their bands of outlaws, a love 
story, and the varied life of the Mississippi 
in the early days of keel boats and steam- 
boats are woven into an intricate plot of 
excitement and adventure, with the usual 
happy ending. 


Science and Mathematics 


Boucuer, Paut E. Fundamentals of 
Photography. D. Van Nostrand, 1940. 
356p. $3.00. 


This is not a work for the camera fan to 
browse lightly through on a sunny after- 
noon. The most minute problems of pho- 
tography are delved into, rather from the 
chemists, or technicians standpoint. A 
number of experiments are outlined at the 
back on various chapters. The author has 
done a thorough job. A good book for the 
camera fan or the student in a class in 
school. 


KRaITcHIK, Maurice. Mathematical 
Recreations. W. W. Norton, c1942. 
328p. $3.75. 


This is an excellent book in the field of 
mathematical recreations. It is well writ- 
ten and the recreations are well selected 
and organized. It should be in the library 
of every teacher of secondary mathematics. 


Mayr, Ernst. Systematics and the 
Origin of Species. Columbia univ. 
press, 1942. 334p. $4.00. (Columbia 
biological series No. 13.) 


A scholarly discussion of taxonomy, espe- 
cially as it relates to the species concept 
and to the origin of species, as seen by a 
zoologist. Worthy of very careful study by 
all biologists but definitely not for the 
general reader. 


Social Studies 


BarNnES, Harry EtmMeEr. Social Insti- 
tutions. Prentice-Hall, 1942. 927p. 
$5.35; text ed. $4.00. (Prentice-Hall 
sociology series.) 


This volume presents a vigorous criticism 
of the defects of contemporary American 
social institutions and indicates how they 
ere being altered through crises brought 
about primarily by the lag between insti- 
tutional functioning and the needs of a 
world-wide industrial economy. As usual. 
*- esuthor is clear, forthright, and stimu- 
lating. 
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BETTERSWORTH, JOHN K. Confeder- 
ate Mississippi. La. state univ. press, 
1943. 386p. $3.00. 


An excellent study of the political, eco- 
nomic, and social life of Mississippi during 
the War Between the States. Written in a 
controlled and graphic style, it draws ex- 
tensively upon primary sources, largely un- 
ee manuscripts for its material. The 

ook, a new type of social history empha- 
sizing the fortunes of a people during war- 
time and not of the armies, should inspire 
needed similar studies. The author is a 
member of the faculty of Mississippi State 
College. 


Cooper, CELIA AND PALMER, CHARLES 
A. Twenty Modern Americans. Har- 
court, Brace, 1942. 38lp. $2.00. 


Stories of the lives of trenty. Americans, 
including such persons as Walt Disney, Rich- 
ard Byrd, Edgar Hoover, Helen Wills 
and Will Rogers. The stories are interest- 
ing, well written and inspiring. 


Easton, Rospert. The Happy Man. 
Viking press, 1943. 22lp. $2.50. 


The story of Thomas Ordway’s “El Dorado 
Investment Company’’—A huge tract of land 
in Southern California, where cattle by the 
thousands were “turned into dollars as fast 
as Henry Ford turned cars off the assembly 
line.” ost interesting are the men who 
work there, their loves and hates, their lives 
and destinies bound so closely to the for- 
tunes of the cattle farm. Provides an eve- 
ning of interesting reading for any reader 
concerned with the regional aspects of 
American life. 


FrANK, Harry A. Rediscovering 
South America. J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 
453p. $5.00. 


Some thirty years ago, Mr. Frank tramped 
through much of South America. Now he 
covers much the same ground in planes, 
cars, trains. buses and boats with his wife 
and ten-year-old son. His account of this 
modern trip is full of the little things that 
may mean most in an understanding of 
South American people and how they think. 
He is at his best in telling of these signifi- 
cant little things. 


MacCormac, Joun. This Time for 
Viking press, c1943. 196p. 


An_ idealistic attempt to show why we 
are fighting this World War II and how we 
can win if we can preserve the proper 
vision for victory. 


McKELLar, 
Senators. 
625p. 


Senator McKellar presents a series of bi- 
ographical sketches of the thirty-nine sena- 
tors who have represented Tennessee. It 
is a distinguished group of men and Mr. 
McKellar has rendered a significant service 
in making their biographies available. 


KENNETH. Tennessee 
ee publishers, 1942. 


Throughout he has presented along with 
the facts, his own interpretation of them. 
These interpretations show political insight 
and are particularly interesting in the case 
of those whom he knew personally. 


1943) 


MONSARRAT, NICHOLAS. 
vette. 
$1.75. 


The story of that smallest of ocean-going 
men-of-war, the corvette, which convoyed 
vital supplies to the harassed and threat- 
ened people of Great Britain during 1940 
and 1941. It is a dramatic and vital account, 
partly so, perhaps because it is related in 
such a restrained manner. There are de- 
tails, and memories of great courage which 
will linger in one’s —— long after this 
war will have been finished. 


New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. 
A Tenture in Public Health Integra- 
tion. Columbia university press, 1942. 
56p. $1.00. (1941 health education 
conference.) 


The three addresses printed point out the 
need for education of individuals in mat- 
ters of positive good health. The chief re- 
sponsibility is placed upon the medical 
profession through private practice as well 
as public health agencies, and upon volun- 
tary agencies varying from small groups 
feeding malnourished children to the great 
foundations. The part of schools is barely 
mentioned, but school people will find the 
addresses helpful. 


H. M. Cor- 
J. B. Lippincott, 1943. 168p. 


Pacu, ALFRED. 
Presidents. 
68p. $1.50. 


The famous Pach Collection of portraits of 
the presidents of the United States which 
are considered the best likenesses. A brief 
sketch precedes each rtrait with a fac- 
simile of the President’s signature. 


Portraits of Our 
Hastings house, c1943. 


Pa. State Dept. or Pusiic INSTRUC- 
TION. The Making of America. Smith 
& Durrell, c1942. 324p. $2.75. 


A delightfully illustrated history of Amer- 
ica, written in such a manner that the de- 
tails will be easy to remember. Should 
soon to young students. Easy to read 
aloud. 


Prouprit, IsABeL. Noah Webster. 
Julian Messner, c1942. 229p. $2.50. 


The story of another kind of American 
pioneer, no less thrilling than the adven- 
tures of trail blazers through a western 
wilderness. The style is unique, creating 
an atmosphere that lends both color and 
warmth to the story. 


STEINER, JESSE F. Behind the Japa- 
St Mask. Macmillan, 1943. 159p. 


The author taught English in Japan from 
1905 to 1912 and visited Japan in 1935 to 
study social conditions. This book is his 
interpretation of Japanese character in the 
light of that experience and of their con- 
duct in this war. 


TRUETT, RANDLE Bonn. Lee Man- 
$135 Hastings house, c1943. 56p. 


This latest in the American Guide Series 
introduces us by means of a short history 
and many illustrations to the Lee Mansion. 
The history is short but concise and inter- 
esting. e illustrations are remarkably 
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beautiful and gives one a graphic idea of 
what the furnishings of the homes of cul- 
tural families of the period were. 


VESTAL, STANLEY. Short Grass Coun- 
try. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, c1941. 
304p. $3.00. 


Third of a series of American Folkways 
books, this portrait of a region, by a native 
son, is full of the flavor of the country which 
cradled the “Western” type of American 
pioneer. The author pee this region 
which produced “Buffalo” Bill, ‘“‘Wild Bill’ 
Hickock, The Alamo, the smoke signal, the 
cowboy, the prairie dog, Will Rogers, Kit 
Carson, the dust bowl, the “Tall” tale, the 
Texas Rangers, the prairie schooner, the 
Pony Express, the rodeo in the manner of 
one who knows the history and loves its 
ways and people. Good reading about a 
colorful scene. 


Witty, Bett Irvin. The Life of 
Johnny Reb. Bobbs-Merrill, c1943. 
444p. $3.75. 


The comment of ex-service men and of 
army personnel who read this book is that 
soldiers are much alike, at all times and of 
all races. This sympathetic presentation of 
the life of Johnny Reb can only enhance 
admiration and regard for the sterling worth 
of those who so lived, and suffered and 
fought. 


WRITERS’ PROGRAM. Pennsylvania. 
Lumber. Albert Whitman, 1942. 48p. 
50c. 


This is the 30th of the Elementary Sci- 
ence Series put out by the Writers’ Project. 
It is accurate and written in a style suit- 
able to its readers. Many black and white 
illustrations and a few in color. 


Texts and Workbooks 


BROWNELL, C. L. AND WILLIAMS, 
JESSE F. Well and Happy. Clean and 
Strong. Fit and Ready. American 
book co., c1942. 3 vols. 76c; 80c and 
84c. (Health of our nation, bks. 1-3.) 


A set of health books written in simple 
words for the first three grades. he fun- 
damental health rules, desirable for the 
young child, are set forth. Will appeal to 
children and should aid in installation of 
good habits. Home life and health instruc- 
tions are well stressed and restressed. 


BROWNELL, CLIFFORD LEE; WILLIAMS, 
J. F. AND Hucues, W. L. Being Alive. 
American book co., 1942. 430p. $1.60. 

This book is written in a manner well un- 
derstood by those on a high-school level. 
It deals with the body beginning with cell 
formation. The functions of every part of 
the body are discussed as well as conditions 
and diseases of which every person approach- 
ing adult life should have a general knowl- 
edge. It makes clear the physiology of the 
body and the reason for a sane health life. 
An explanation of diseases and immuniza- 
tion to prevent them are so clearly ex- 
plained that a person studying this book 
need have no fear of them. Suggestive 


study at the end of each chapter serves to 
stimulate further understanding. 
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Bruner, Henry LANE. 
Directions in College Zoology. 
ed. Macmillan, 1942. 173p. $1.75. 

These directions follow the type method 
and are especially planned to accompany 
Hegner'’s College Zoology. Very useful out- 
lines for teachers using the type method. 


3rd 


CASNER, MasBet B. AND GABRIEL, 
Ratpo H. The Story of American 
Democracy. Harcourt, Brace, 1942. 
632p. $1.96. 


An attractive volume prepared especially 
for the seventh and eighth grade level. The 
organization is logical and the style is quite 
clear and readable. Exercises are provided 
to aevty motivation and guidance for the 
pupil. 


Dotcu, E. W. Getting Ready to 
Read. Garrard press, c1942. 64p. 50c. 


A pre-reading work book centering activ- 
ities mainly upon color work and individual 
word discrimination. Contains stories to be 
read by the teacher (or parent) to the 
child. here are no complete stories with 
unity for the child to read and the word 
recognition is restricted to individual word 
discrimination. Surfaces are large and per- 
mit gross muscular movement in color work. 


A. J. Aerial 
Their Use and Interpretation. Harper, 
c1942. 203p. $2.75. 


A text for college classes in the interpre- 
tation of aerial photographs and a satisfac- 
tory handbook for others who must acquire 
that ability without the help of an instruc- 
tor. Clearly written, beaut 4 { illustrated, 
an essential book for students of topography 
and geology; indeed, for all students of 
geoscience. 


EDMONSON, JAMES B. AND DOoNnDI- 
NEAU, ARTHUR. Problems and Tests 
Civics. Macmillan, 1942. 1438p. 

c. 


This volume of tests is designed to ac- 
company the textbook by the same authors. 
It consists of questions that require some 
— @~ in many cases. It should aid the 
pupil in doing | age study and save 
much valuable time of the teacher which 
aot otherwise be 

on. 


Evans, Paut L. Calculus. Ginn 
and co., c1942. 125p. $1.25. (Mathe- 
matics for technical training.) 


The pattern of this book is best explained 
in words of the author: “This text includes 
only those topics which are considered most 
important in explaining the underlying 
principles and those which seem to have 
direct bearing on the types of problems 
confronting technical engineers today.’ The 
author has done a very good job of carry- 
ing out this plan. 


used in test construc- 


Evans, Paut L. Plane Trigonome- 
try with Tables. Ginn and co., 1942. 
108p. $1.25. (Mathematics for tech- 
nical training.) 

This should a very serviceable text for 
those interested in the bare essentials for 
technical training. It seems to be well 
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written and carefully organized. It woula 
seem to give a maximum of information 
for a minimum course. 


Fow.er, GEORGE W.; COLLISTER, 
Morton C.; AND THURSTON, ERNEST L. 
Our Surroundings. Iroquois pub. co., 
c1943. 757p. 


A comprehensive text in general science 
with fifty-seven _well organized chapters as 
concise units. Physics, chemistry, biology, 
physiology are well balanced as to funda- 
mental sources of the applied principles. 
Thoroughly revised for modern interests— 
as television, synthetic rubber. 


GABRIEL, RALPH H. Main Currents 
in American History. D. Appleton- 
Century, c1942. 190p. $1.50. 


An outline history of the American peo- 
ple written primarily as a textbook for sol- 
diers taking review courses. Such topics 
as the American Revolution and the War 
Between the States are treated in a frank 
and unbiased manner. Some emphasis is 
given to character sketches of such leaders 
as Washington, Marshall, Calhoun, Jackson, 
Lincoln and Lee. The style is clear and 
very easily read. 


GitMaRTIN, JOHN G. Vocabulary 
Quiz, Based on Webster’s Students 
Dictionary. American book co., c1942. 
40p. 28c. 


An excellent exercise book for the stu- 
dent needing greater power in the use of 
the English language, the dictionary as a 
tool of intellectual activities, and apprecia- 
tion of fine distinctions in language usage. 
Booklet contains forty exercises with suffi- 
cient variation in types to develop and 
maintain interest. or class use or for 
individual use remedial language or 
speech clinics. 


GRANVILLE, W. A.; SMITH, PERCEY 
F.; anpD MriKesH, JAMES S. Spherical 
— Ginn and co., c1942. 

1.25. 


Another text in the field of spherical 
trigonometry. 


Hart, WALTER W. Essentials of Al- 
gebra. 2nd year course. D.C. Heath, 
c1943. 472p. $1.68. 


A redirection of essentials of algebra 
toward a clear understanding on the part of 
the —-. The material is well organized, 
simple and illustrated with an abundance 
of easy, well-graded examples. Several 
chapters of advanced or college algebra are 
included. 


HEGNER, Rosert W. College Zool- 
of 5th ed. Macmillan, 1942. 817p. 


This fifth edition of a standard textbook 
in zoology has been greatly enlarged and 
improved by the addition of eight colored 

lates and the expansion of certain material 
ormerly grouped under “Some zoological 
principles and theories.” This edition was 


rewritten almost entirely and is now a 
superior book 
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KEAL, Harry M. AnD LEONARD, CLAR- 


ENCE J. Essential Mathematics for 
Skilled Workers. John Wiley, 1942. 
293p. $1.50. 


This book should be used only for those 
students who want a review of mathematical 
techniques. It probably will serve well as 
such a text. 


Kinc, Barry GRIFFITH AND ROSER, 
HELEN Marra. Anatomy and Physi- 
ology Laboratory Manual and Study 
Guide. 2nd ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, 
1943. 253p. $2.75. 


A laboratory manual planned especially 
for the course in anatomy and physiology 
as offered in nursing schools. 


KLEIN, JACOB AND COLVIN, WOOLF. 
Economic Problems of Today. Lyons 
and Carnahan, c1942. 690p. $1.96. 

A textbook for students in the secondary 
schools which covers the general field of 
economic principles and problems. It is 
well written and illustrated; has a list of 
questions at end of each chapter, also ref- 
erences. Each chapter is summarized which 
is a doubtful contribution from the peda- 
gogical point of view. 


KNEBELMAN, Morris S. AND THOM- 
as, Tracy Y. Principles of College 
Prentice-Hall, 1942. 380p. 


It is very doubtful as to whether this text 
could be used with any degree of success 
and satisfaction even with a group of very 
superior freshmen. The treatment is en- 
tirely too formal and abstract for the im- 
mature freshman. 


Perry, IDA AND SAPP, GERTRUDE. 
Busy Betty. Univ. of Florida, c1942. 
24p. 45c. 

A beginning unit book on the subject 
of housing. Contains only 21 different word 
forms, with total running word count of 
538 words. High repetition makes book 
serviceable as a beginning reader booklet. 
Art work acceptable. 


Puititres, H. M. Mathematics for 
Ready Reference. Fred J. Drake, 
c1942. 224p. $2.00. 


A very serviceable reference book for 
those who have forgotten the most elemen- 
tary of the fundamentals of mathematics. 


Poo.Ley, ROBERT C. AND OTHERS. Read 
and Think. Scott, Foresman, c1941. 
122p. 36c. 


Workbook to accompany Growth in Read- 
ing, book one of the series of reading im- 
provement materials by the same publish- 
ers. Contains 80 selections with exercises 
of various types. Completion and _ fill-in 
type tests constitute basic organization of 
exercises. 


RANSOM, STEPHEN WALTER. The 
Anatomy of the Nervous System. 7th 
ed. rev. W. B. Saunders, 1943. 520p. 
$6.50. 

This new edition of a standard neurology 
maintains the thoroughness of subject mat- 
ter and the excellence of illustrations that 
have characterized the previous six edi- 
tions. All scholars in the fields of zoology 


and psychology should have this classic 
or ready reference. 


handy 


woop FOLDING CHAI § 
AND UNIVERSAL TABLES 


RE is the logical answer to your 
urgent seating problems! Hand- 
some, strong, rigid and long-lasting 
all-wood furniture from American Seat- 
ing Company’s design rooms! 
Universal Tables in four sizes (24 x 48, 
30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 36 x 72 inches). 
Note total absence of structural interfer- 
ence with feet or knees. 


All-Service Wood Folding Chair No. 
674, with cradle-formed seat and back of 
resin-bonded plywood. Folds to thick- 
ness of one leg for compact storage. 


Metal parts bonderized to resist rust. 
Durably finished. 


Solve your critical seating problems the 
American Way, through these war days, 
because— 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
LEADER IN PUBLIC | 
atce Auditorium, School, Church, 


RICAN WAY 
isthe! | | 
wi 
way | 
4 
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“IMMEDIATELY HELPFUL”— From Review by 


George W. Hodgkins in Social Education: 


“SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS might be introduced in almost any social- 
studies course ... The content of the exercises seems generally well 


chosen, and the breezy introductory paragraphs of each unit, enlivened 
by sketches . . . should be intriguing to pupils . .. A wide use of SOCIAL- 


STUDIES SKILLS would advance the social studies’ contribution (to 


skills teaching) in addition to being immediately helpful to the pupils in 


whose hands the book is placed.” 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 


Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 


. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure . How to Use an Index 
. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading . How to Use The World Almanac 
. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
. How to Make an Honest Report . How to Read Simple Graphs 
How to Use a Dictionary . How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
. How to Use a Map . How to Read Percentages, Estimates, and 
. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
. How to Do Committee Work . How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- . How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion . How to Give an Oral Report 
. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue . How to Make a Written Report 


> 


—_——i30-day approval—List price $1.50 


Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, $1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 
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Patriotism and Self-Interest 


This war will be increasingly a war of mechanisms. Our Army, our people 
should and must prove superior to all others in that respect. Our success 
and quick success—will depend on the intelligent and effective use of 
mechanisms. 

Every high school in our land that has not inaugurated the pre-induction 
courses in the five fundamental subjects should plan to introduce then 


without fail this fall. 


This is a patriotic duty; but in addition, the voung soldiers who are now in 


vour high school, who get the best and most preliminary training will make 
the most of their service and bx most value to our countr’ 


We have the simplest, most teachable textbook equipment for this specific 
purpose: all seven volumes made especially for that purpose. Our books 
can be handled with a minimum of equipment and without highly tech 


training 
For further information write 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
300 Pike Street 


What Shall the Schools Do? 


EDUCATION IN WARTIME 
AND AFTER 


By 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION FACULTY 
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Price, $3.00 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


i 35 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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NEW BOOKS 


Curriculum Principles 


and Social Trends 


By J. MINOR GWYNN 
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Ol schools are considered 


Ready in June. $3.50) (probable) 


A First Course 


in Education 


By WARD G. REEDER 


r class discussio 


Wrapnies 


Ready in July. $3.50 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY; 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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